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A NEWLY DISCOVERED POEM BY 
TENNYSON 


The Christ of Ammergau was recently found by the grand-daughter 
of James Knowles (the founder of the Nineteenth Century) among 
some of his papers. There seems to be no record of it having been 
reproduced at the time, either in this review or elsewhere, and 
we are now publishing it by permission of the present Lord 
Tennyson, together with this extract from James Knowles’s 
notes: 


Before the Idylis of the King were completed he [Tennyson] 
rented, a flat on the fourth floor in Victoria Street, West- 
minster, as joint tenant with myself, and there, when he 
came to town, would see his friends and go on with his 


work. . . . I read to him a newspaper paragraph saying 
that the man who took the character of Christ in the Ober 
Ammergau Passion Play had been carried off as a con- 
script to serve in the army. It was at the time of the Vati- 
can Council [1870] and the definition of the Pope’s infalli- 
bility, which was promulgated in.a thunderstorm, and we 

, had also been talking about that. Then, quite impromptu, 
as he lay upon his bed, he made and chanted in a great 
voice the following lines: 





THE CHRIST OF AMMERGAU 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


They made the old Pope God - 
Which God, if he will, may pardon — 
And Christ stepped down from the cross, 
Christ came out of the garden. 


They made the old Pope God 
While God was rolling his thunder, 
And Christ came out from Ammergau 
To massacre, burn, and plunder. 


Christ came out from the Play — 
Children, love one another! — 
In bitter earnest out he came 
To mash the skull of his brother. 


Went to slay and be slain, 
Arm’d with his gun and his sabre, 
To show the world he loved himself 
No better than his neighbour. 


‘Lebe der Kénig!’ ‘Vive la guerre!’ 
Let the brother mangle his brother, 

For, O little children, we see by this 
What love ye bear one another. 


162871 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY Starts the New 
Year with a new cover. On it appears the first of a 


series of drawings, symbolizing this century, de- 


signed for us by Edward Bawden. But, faithful to 


the symbol of the Fanus head, which has been on its 
title-page since 1901, THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
tuRY looks both forward and back. This number 
includes a newly-discovered poem by one of the earlt- 
est contributors, Alfred, Lord Tennyson, articles on 
the nineteenth century and contemporary literary 
scene, as well as a survey of present-day Germany. 
The aim of a review, as we see it, is to achieve a 


correct tension between past, present and future. 


In February we hope to throw open our pages to a 
number of Cambridge contributors, who will com- 
pile a special number on present trends of thought in 
the University. 





THE PRICE OF TWELVE DIVISIONS 


FTER five years’ argument the Western Powers are finally 

committed to West German rearmament. They have de- 
cided to forego an existing diplomatic threat for the sake of 
twelve divisions in 1956, and some other things besides. Their 
decision has been anything but hasty and its consequences must 
now be clear to all concerned. The gains and the losses are 
known. The West will have twelve extra divisions in two years’ 
time and will secure in the meanwhile the adherence of the 
West German Republic to the North Atlantic Alliance. On the 
other hand the West has abandoned for the time being (and 
perhaps for generations) the chance of uniting Germany and 
has weakened its position in the western sectors of Berlin. 

That is the rough diplomatic balance-sheet. There is little 
likelihood that it will change. The Western Powers do not seem 
anxious to turn back from the course that they have set. The 
Russians have less reason now than ever before to allow Ger- 
many to be reunited on Western terms. A year ago, at the Berlin 
Conference, they refused to agree to free elections. To-day they 
have nothing to gain at all by permitting Germany to reunite. 
As far as they are concerned, as they said in their Note of De- 
cember roth, the ratification of the Paris Agreements ‘will make 
the Four Power talks on the unification of Germany void of sub- 
stance and will exclude the possibility of achieving agreement 
on this question.’ They have been saying just that for five years 
past, and no one should doubt their sincerity. It is now in their 
interest to mean what they say. They are frightened of N A T O, 
frightened of the West Germans, frightened of the Ruhr. They 
have failed to prevent the raising of a West German army and 
will now be concerned to keep that army as far from their bor- 
ders as possible. 

The Western Powers, who are frightened of the Russians, 
have decided to enlist the Germans under N A T O’s banner. 
Their reasons are complicated and not all of them are military. 
They do not just want the twelve divisions. They want to bind 
Western Germany more firmly than before to the Western sys- 
tem of alliances. Their diplomats believe, or say that they 
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believe, that Germany cannot stay disarmed for ever and that it 
is better to insure in advance that the German army fights for 
the West if it fights at all. They also believe, or say that they be- 
lieve, that it will be easier to ‘negotiate from strength’ with the 
Russians, that the existence of twelve German divisions in the 
forces of N A T O will force the Russians to yield. 

They must have other reasons, too, if they take the objective 
view that one expects of diplomats. It has certainly occurred to 
officials in the Foreign Office, if to no one else, that if Germany 
is making arms she cannot compete so effectively against the 
British export trade. It has certainly occurred to officials at the 
Quai d’Orsay, if to no one else, that the part is smaller than the 
whole, and that Germany divided would be less of a menace in 
the long run than Germany united. These are the kind of mo- 
tives that Dr Erwin Hasselmann has been too polite to mention 
in his objective analysis of the German dilemma that we print 
in this issue. Yet the question with which he ends his article is 
valid. Do the Western governments realize the central obvious 
fact that German unity means infinitely more to the Germans 
than it seems to mean to the three Western Allies ? Whether they 
do or whether they do not, they will ignore at their extreme 
peril the possibility that Dr Hasselmann mentions — the possi- 
bility that the Germans, cynically predisposed, will treat every- 
thing the Western governments say about unity as lip-service to 
an ideal that the West knows to be unattainable. 

There is more to the balance-sheet than this. There is the 
diplomatic situation in Berlin, which Mr Vanocur appreciates 
but does not labour in his account of that city, and the possi- 
bility of an irredentist German army kicking over the traces and 
dragging N A T O into war. It is comforting to learn from Mr 
Paget that the structure of a modern army makes this kind of 
Jameson raid impossible, though he admits by implication the 
possibility that German soldiers, exiled from their homes, may 
want to recapture them. The situation in Berlin, on the other 
hand, could worsen at once, and on the Russians’ initiative. The 
West is deeply committed to the people who live there, but could 
never conceivably hope to bring them military ‘aid. Since the 
end of the blockade, Berlin’s position has become no less pre- 
carious, except in the matter of reserve supplies of food and coal. 
Though it could certainly withstand a second siege, lasting 
longer than the first, it would be a siege which need never end. 
Till now the West has kept at least one bird in hand, the threat 
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to raise a German army. With the ratification of the Paris agree- 
ments the bird will move into a bush. The West German army 
will be no more able to help the people of West Berlin than the 
armies of Britain, France and the United States. As Mr Vanocur 
has shown, West Berlin is a hostage. It has been spared so far 
because bargaining was still in progress. Now that it is over, 
why should the Russians spare the place? They have lost their 
diplomatic battle. What should deter them now from trying 
another blockade? 

For years they have held at bay by diplomatic means the 
spectre that haunts them most — thie spectre of another field- 
grey army, bent on revenge and with the Ruhr behind it. Now 
that the spectre is becoming real there is no point in expecting 
that the Russians will like the reality better than the haunting 
image. There is no point either in complaining when they dis- 
believe the Western contention that the new German army will 
be defensive in character and physically unable to start its own 
war. The Russians are the victims of their own propaganda and 
cannot hear the voice of reason any longer. They will not learn, 
from Mr Paget or from anyone else, the facts that prove that a 
West German attack is literally impossible. If they did, by 
chance, hear what Mr Paget has to say, it is most unlikely that 
they would ever believe a word of it. Their minds are closed, 
made up, and full of fear and hatred. To them the North At- 
lantic Treaty is aggressive, and the West German army is its 
most dangerous and most aggressive element. That-is all that 
they know and all that they will want to know. Perhaps the 
knowledge will induce them, as Sir Anthony Eden hopes it will, 
to negotiate again, and in a new and more conciliatory mood. 





WHAT SORT OF AN ARMY 
WILL GERMANY HAVE?P 


Reginald Paget 
Labour M.P. for Northampton since 1945. Author of Manstein : Campaigns 
and Trial 


| rowanag Germany has undertaken to contribute twelve 
divisions to the defence of Europe. This much we know. 
We do not know how large these divisions will be; we do not 
know how they will be organized or how they will be armed; 
we do not know how they will be raised and we do not know 
where they will be stationed. 

Some four years ago, Herr Theodor Blank, a prominent 
trade unionist, was appointed director of the Federal German 
Office for Security and Defence with the assignment of prepar- 
ing for a German contribution to European defence. His 
appointment was significant. He was what the Germans call an 
anti-militarist, which does not mean a pacifist. It means that 
he was opposed to the exercise of political authority by the 
army. He chose as his principal assistants Generals Heusinger 
and Speidel. Heusinger has a good military record and was 
never a Nazi. Speidel combined a military reputation as 
Rommel’s Chief of Staff with a chair of philosophy at a univer- 
sity. He owes his survival to his dialectical skill, for alone of the 
prominent conspirators in the bomb plot he resisted countless 
interrogations and lived. Blank promised a new model army, a 
citizen army, an army that was to avoid the sins, real and 
imaginary, of Prussian militarism. But beyond the assurance 
that the German soldiers of the future will be able to wear 
civilian clothes when off duty, he has given little indication of 
the shape that his new model army is to assume. It is not even 
clear whether it is to be professional or conscript. 

General Manteuffel, probably the best of the younger school 
of tank commanders, favours a professional army. In this he 
receives vigorous support from Adelbert Weinstein, an ex- 
officer of the General Staff who acts as military editor of the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Xeitung and is reputed to have many 
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contacts in Herr Blank’s office. Manteuffel proposes that 
Germany should raise small, highly-trained divisions of 7,000 
or 8,000 men, capable of fast movement without reliance on 
rail or road, and able to operate without supply trains. These 
professional divisions would be backed by a militia or home 
guard based on universal military service. The militia would 
be trained for local defence and would have the mission of 
assisting the regular forces of the allies, delaying the advance of 
the enemy and, where necessary, operating behind his lines. 

_ From a military point of view this would seem to be the most 
efficient arrangement, not merely for Germany, but for this 
country, now that atomic tactical weapons have rendered the 
big division obsolete. Fighting capacity will depend less and 
less on numbers, and more and more upon training and 
mobility. The striking force must be capable of maintaining 
contact in wide dispersal, of lightning concentration and of 
rapid scattering. The dispersion which atomic defence will 
impose upon an advancing enemy will make it most difficult 
for him to clear the ground over which he advances. A resolute 
militia which compels him to fight wherever he goes, and is 
trained to go on fighting after it has been overrun, will greatly 
delay an advance and compel the sort of concentrations that 
provide atomic targets. 

The combination of a widely spread militia operating in 
small units on familiar ground with small mobile highly 
trained, hard-hitting divisions, seems to me the ideal defence 
organization for the German terrain. 


UT is such an army available? Twelve small divisions 

would take 150,000 to 300,000 men, depending upon the 
extent to which army services would be provided by the other 
NATO powers. The militia would make a heavy call on 
officers and N C O’s. Can the requisite number of volunteers 
be obtained, remembering always that Germany must also 
provide an Air Force? 

The Blank office claims to have received 150,000 applica- 
tions, but we do not know how many of those are still available. 
When Germany raised 10,000 para-military frontier police, 
30,000 men instantly volunteered. Substantial numbers from 
forces raised in East Germany are likely to slip across the 
frontier now that an alternative military career is available in 
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the West. On the other hand, all the evidence is that the anti- 
militarist propaganda of the Allies has been only too successful 
with the youth, and that the idea of becoming soldiers is intensely 
unpopular in the age groups from which soldiers come. Ger- 
many is enjoying a boom, and in the circumstances of to-day I 
think it is very doubtful indeed whether she would be able to 
raise the volunteer forces contemplated by Manteuffel. 

The alternative would appear to be a part professional army, 
padded out with conscripts upon a system broadly similar to 


our own, save that the contemplated period of national service © 


is eighteen months. This, I think, is the probable form which 
the new German army will take. But whatever form it may 
have, is it likely to become a new model army in the sense that 
it will differ from the Wehrmacht in its spirit and in its loyal- 
ties? I doubt it. 

German loyalties have always been different from ours. The 
German tends to give his loyalty to authority, whether it be 
a leader or an employer or, of course, in a lesser degree, a 
foreign occupier. His loyalty to his nation is to its authority 
rather than to that curious abstraction ‘one’s country’ which 
animates the French, the Poles and ourselves. The feeling of 
expatriate Germans for Germany has always been propor- 
tionate to her success, whilst those of the Poles and the French 
have been invigorated by the misfortunes of their homeland. 
The loyalty of the German soldier has been to his army 
rather than to his government. Von Seeckt used to say that 
the army served ‘the nation’, but he used ‘the nation’ in con- 
tradistinction to the government of the nation. To him ‘the 
nation’ was a mystical abstraction. What he really meant was 
that the army served the army and its commander. But the 
German army was never political in the sense that it desired to 
govern. What it wanted was a government that kept order. 
German governments, Socialist and Conservative alike, could 
rely upon the army so long as they kept order. It was only when 
the Weimar Republic ceased to keep order that the army under 
the leadership of von Schleicher reluctantly assumed political 
responsibility. Under Hitler, the fault of the army lay in its 
political docility under strong government. 

The leaders of the new force will of necessity be men trained 
in the old. The weight of odium piled on the Wehrmacht will but 
speed the swinging pendulum, and before long the tradition of 
the old army will be revered. The loyalty of the officers 
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will be primarily to the army. They believe that uncertainty 
among officers as to whether their troops would follow them 
against Hitler was a major cause of the old army’s destruction 
and they will not wish to risk this happening again. The 
German soldier, whether he wears ‘civvies’ on leave or not, will 
feel and will be taught to feel, in a special sense, a soldier. 


S this traditional attitude of the German army something 

that Europe need fear? I do not think so, for the simple 
reason that the German army established under the London 
Agreement will be inextricably part of the army of Europe. 
No division, corps or army can operate or even survive inde- 
pendently to-day. All depend upon the infra-structure behind 
them, and the infra-structure of the new German army will 
stretch across France and the Atlantic. 

I had the opportunity of discussing this problem with 
Generals Heusinger and Speidel at the recent North German 
manceuvres in which the tactics of atomic war were studied. 
They emphasized that atomic warfare has enormously increased 
the need for depth and mobility, and that this involves 
increased organization in the rear. There must not only be 
command organization, but alternative command organiza- 
tion, since at any moment entire command posts may be 
obliterated. There must be supply lines, alternative supply 
lines, and supply without any lines at all by air. Above all we 
must have depth, and Federal Germany, which is but ten hours 
across by tank, has not got depth. 

The new German army will be commanded by NA TO, 
and it will be from N A T O that the vast complicated machi- 
nery of command organization will radiate. It will operate 
with an air arm based on France, Britain and America whose 
efficiency will depend on radar screens linked with air com- 
mands in Britain, France and Italy. Its supply will be con- 
trolled by NATO and it will not possess the logistic lift 
necessary for rapid manceuvre. In an atomic age, divisions 
cannot trail around the strings of lorries necessary for this 
purpose. The logistics of rapid manoeuvre must come from the 
air, and air lift cannot be assigned to particular units. It must 
be at the disposal of the Supreme Commander, for dispatch to 
those units which he requires to move fast. Finally, atomic 
ammunition and the means to deliver it will be in the hands of 
the Supreme Commander. 
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Without N A T O, the German army would be without depth, 
without air (for its air force could not operate), without supply, 
without petrol and without the atom. The idea that it might 
change sides, like the Stanleys on Bosworth Field, is thus quite 
illusory. Before it could do so it would have to attach itself to an 
Eastern infra-structure located in Poland, Bohemia and East 
Germany, and this would involve the creation of a new com- 
mand organization with appropriate liaison, signal procedure, 
wireless channels and communication; the equipment of 
Eastern airfields to operate and service the German air force; 
the production and supply of spare parts for the Western 
weapons and vehicles with which the German army will be 
equipped ; the training of maintenance personnel in new types 
of equipment and weapons; a whole series of radar and elec- 
trical adjustments, and the solving of the thousand other 
problems which we have experienced in the process of linking 
our armies to the N A T O infra-structure. It is something that 
could not possibly be done in twelve months, probably not in 
two years, and during the whole of this time Federal Germany 
would be totally defenceless, both against East and West. 

Equally absurd is the idea that the German forces could 
start a private war for the recovery of the Eastern Zone. They 
will be disposed in accordance with the orders of the Supreme 
Commander at NATO. How could they group for an 
attack ? Only by cutting across the communications and seizing 
the positions of the other N A T O forces among which they. 
will be interspersed. Even if such an operation were possible, 
they would be short of petrol before it was complete and would 
then have to attack without supply and without any reasonably 
organized air support. The most the Germans could do is to 
provoke a frontier incident, and Russia is the very last country 
to go to war over a frontier incident, unless she is fully deter- 
mind to go to war anyway. For twenty years she had frontier 
incidents with Japan, some of which involved quite heavy 
fighting between regular formations, but she never considered 
going to war. 


HE new German army will thus be incapable of indepen- 
dent action, not by reason of any irksome restrictions, but 
by reason of the military necessities of the defence of Europe — 
necessities that the German soldiers fully appreciate. It is 
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impossible for Germany to defend herself, since there is not 
room in Germany to dispose an army in adequate depth. 
Germany can only be defended by a joint effort which denies 
both to the Germans and to their allies the physical possibility of 
independent action. The German army can only be an effec- 
tive army as part of the N A T O structure. The great virtue 
of the proposed Western organization is that it not only imposes 
limitations upon the effective sovereignty of Germany which 
are necessary to the security of Europe, but that it creates a 
German army whose interest lies in the maintenance of those 
limitations. The fact, therefore, that the loyalty of the German 
soldier is likely to be to his army rather than to his govern- 
ment, may well be to the advantage of Europe. 

The leading German soldiers and their outstanding staff 
officers will go to N A T O. They will exercise great influence, 
if only because of their military capacity, and their professional 
ambition will be bound up with the increase of their authority 
at NAT O. But at N AT O they will be part of an organism 
subject to civil authority. This is the great advantage which 
the Nine Power Treaty has over ED C, for NAT O is big 
enough to contain Germany. Within N A T O, Germany can 
exercise influence and authority, but she can never dominate, 

The measure of Germany’s authority within N A TO will 
depend upon the confidence which the Federal German 
Government inspires in the NATO countries, and the 
interest of the German military leaders is therefore involved in 
a Government capable of inspiring that confidence. This the 
emergence of a powerful Communist or Fascist movement in 
Germany would plainly undermine. Authority rests upon power. 
Democracy is not insulated from this reality. There are times 
when a democracy must call upon the armed forces to defend it 
and when its fate depends upon their response. The Treaty will 
provide Germany with an army whose interest lies in responding 
to this call. I think, therefore, that the Federal Government 
will be able to rely upon its army to suppress a Communist or 
Fascist threat. 

The Nine Power Treaty will, I hope, provide Europe with a 
stable and enduring confederation and will give her the position 
of strength from which negotiations with Russia are alone 
possible. I believe that the prospects of a European settlement 
with Russia are good and will improve, if only because China 
has emerged in such strength that Russia is challenged for the 
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leadership of her own Communist world. The Chinese Com- 
munists indeed won not only without Russian aid, but in spite 
of Russia. They succeeded by ignoring Russian advice at all 
stages of their revolution. Then Russia started a war in Korea 
without even telling the Chinese (for forty-eight hours the 
Chinese press did not know which side it was on) and as a 
result of the Pusan landings, got caught without available 
troops and had to beg the Chinese to pull their chestnuts out 
of the fire. The ultimate result was that Russia lost Korea to 
China and has now been obliged to cede Port Arthur. The 
Kremlin has not enjoyed these experiences. It wants to dis- 
engage in the West, in order to reassert its power and influence 
in Asia. 

Once the destiny of the Federal German Republic is settled, 
her attractiveness to East Germany will greatly increase. There 
will be wholesale desertions from the Eastern forces to an army 
of the West that dares to offer far greater freedom and dignity 
to the soldier. It will become more and more difficult to find 
East Germans willing to serve the régime, and more and more 
unsafe for those who do so. East Germany will increasingly 
become a liability for the USSR, and if we are patient I 
believe that Russia will make large concessions for a stable 
_ settlement. But we should not hurry. The union of Germany 
would be most dangerous if it were to come before Federal 
Germany has been effectively absorbed into the European 
structure. I think the Russians realize this, and it is for this 
reason that they have refrained from countering the Western 
plan with any serious proposals for uniting Germany. A 
united Germany, uncontrolled and uncontrollable, would be 
a far greater threat to Russia and to peace than a Germany 
firmly contained in a European combination. 

















GERMANY’S DESPERATE DILEMMA 


Erwin Hasselmann 


Member of the Social Democratic Party and Member of the Board of 
Managing Directors of German Consumers’ Societies. 


FTER the failure of the European Defence Community 

many Germans in the two major political camps hoped that 
enough common ground could be found on which to base a 
joint foreign policy. There are many questions on which the 
Christian Democratic and Social Democratic coalition and op- 
position could easily agree; there are no really fundamental 
differences between them in foreign policy. On the reunion of 
Germany and the integration of the German Federal Republic 
into a new European political and economic system, Adenauer 
and the Social Democrats profess similar aims. 

If, in spite of this, the hopes for an all-party foreign policy 
were disappointed, this is largely due to the fact that the differ- 
ences between Government and Opposition — not about final 
aims but about methods and means — have become even more 
pronounced since the French have shown that they are not pre- 
pared to give Germany a status of real equality in a new 
Europe or to give the Saar full freedom to determine its own 
political fate. The attacks on Adenauer — not only on his policy 
— have become ever more bitter, and so has Adenauer’s reaction. 
Even Adenauer’s motives have been suspected. 

It can be assumed that almost every German wants a reunited 
Germany, even though the fervour for the idea may vary from 
person to person and from district to district, and even though 
many Germans have lost hope and believe that the division of 
the country will stay for a long time. Now one sometimes hears 
it said that Adenauer is not really interested in a reunited Ger- 
many. He and his party, so the argument runs, would certainly 
lose by the reunion; it .is possible that the coalition parties 
would not even gain a majority in a free all-German election. 

Central Germany — as the Soviet Occupation Zone is now 
called in Western Germany (the name Eastern Germany is re- 
served for the German lands beyond the Oder—Neisse line) — is 
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almost exclusively Protestant, and most observers agree that 
popular feeling in the zone favours the Social Democrats, whose 
party is prohibited and persecuted in the Soviet Zone. Con- 
siderations of this kind, and the fact that Adenauer in his whole 
mentality is very different from the Eastern type of German, 
have probably given rise to the suspicion that Adenauer at the 
bottom of his heart is not in favour of German reunion at all. 

But there is no proof to justify such suspicion. One cannot 
possibly judge the Chancellor’s political intentions by what may 
not exist in his subconscious mind. Adenauer has never given 
any reason to doubt that he wants a reunited Germany, as every 
other German does. It throws a revealing light on German 
political mentality that irrational speculations still colour the 
political judgement of many Germans, often more than 
emotional resentment and wishful thinking. 

One cannot expect the Germans to think of and discuss prob- 
lems like German reunion, German sovereignty, the status of 
the Occupation Powers, the Saar, ‘neutralism’, remilitarization, 
frontiers, the peace treaty, etc., in the abstract. All these diffi- 
cult and unsolved problems have a direct bearing on the life of 
almost every German; they cannot be detached from personal 
experiences, emotions, fears and hopes. They therefore easily 
arouse political passions and make it difficult to establish a 
healthy atmosphere for free discussion, which is one of the most 
important conditions for the development of political democracy 
in present-day Germany. The German miracle does not, so far, 
extend to the political scene. Although democracy in Western 
Germany is neither threatened by a Nazi revival, as some 
foreign observers seem to suggest, nor really endangered by 
‘restorative’ forces as many German Socialists believe, it is still 
a rather frail, anemic thing — which is not surprising in a 
‘state’ without the essential attributes of sovereignty, occupied 
by the military forces of foreign Powers, without firmly rooted 
democratic traditions and with a marked political inferiority 
complex (and its compensations). But it is all the more depres- 
sing to see those parties which claim to be democratic fighting 
each other as mortal enemies and forgetting that fundamentally 
they have, or should have, much in common. 

If the Opposition accuses the Government — not without 
justification — of autocratic tendencies, the Government com- 
plains with as much justification of the purely negative attitude 
of the Opposition, which seems to reject everything that comes 
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from the Government just because it comes from the Govern- 
ment. This is a situation which militates against democracy in 
Germany, aggravating every problem, making every difference 
of opinion a matter of ‘principle’, and fortifying the vast volume 
of apathy, indifference and cynicism with which the new Ger- 
many was mortgaged from the very beginning by the collapse of 
the Nazi pseudo-ideals, defeat, partition, annexations, etc., and 
which is still a major German problem to-day. 


bn the field of foreign policy the Germans are now less divided 
than the German parties. Or at least this much can be said 
with certainty: that they are less inclined to give an enthusiastic 
‘yes’ or an uncompromising ‘no’ than the politicians. After the 
check on the European integration policy by the French rejec- 
tion of E D C they have become more opportunist — perhaps 
more realistic, in spite of the Paris agreements. That is to say 
that no longer do they see Adenauer’s and Ollenhauer’s policies 
as absolute opposites and mutually exclusive, and no longer do 
they suspect each other’s motives — at least not to the same ex- 
tent as the politicians do, or pretend to do. This will, it is to be 
hoped, strengthen the hand of the moderate elements in the 
Bundestag, in the Government, and also in the councils of the 
parties. 

Perhaps two exceptions ought to be stated here: the Saar and 
remilitarization. On both these questions feelings still run high — 
but they run across party lines. There are Social Democrats 
who believe that the Social Democratic Party is too nationalist 
and too ‘patriotic’ over the Saar, barring in its uncompromising 
attitude every chance of agreement with France, and there are 
many people in the coalition parties who think that Adenauer 
has signed away German rights and sacrificed German soil, 
thereby prejudicing the final settlement of the fate of the Ger- 
man provinces east of the Oder—Neisse line. 

The Social Democratic Party, however, tries to capitalize 
patriotic feelings by appealing to the population to prevent the 
‘betrayal of the Saar’; in the meetings of the Deutsche Partei, 
the right-wing coalition party, the old song Deutsch ist die Saar, 
which came in vogue in the Nazi days during the plebiscite 
campaign in the ’thirties, has been heard again; and in 
the Refugee Party discontent with the Saar agreement is 
general. 

Now it would have been much easier to persuade the Germans 
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to make concessions on the Saar if EDC had made a real 
beginning with European political integration. Then the 
‘Europeanization’ of the Saar would have made sense. But as 
faith in the coming of a West European Union has suffered a 
severe check — in spite of London and Paris — the declaration in 
the Saar agreement that the Saar should be given a European 
Statute within the scope of West European Union has been re- 
ceived with scepticism and even suspicion. Other clauses in the 
agreement have strengthened this suspicion. It is not surprising, 
then, that one hears people sum up their attitude on the Saar 
agreement by saying: Adenauer has been cheated by the 
French, as the Saar population will not have real freedom of 
self-determination — in the second and final referendum, to be 
held after the signing of the peace treaty, it will have no right 
to opt for Germany. The French, they go on, have safeguarded 
their economic domination. The future will pass a severe judge- 
ment on Adenauer’s Saar policy. “Those who believe that later 
times will compare Adenauer’s diplomacy - with Bismarck’s 
commit a grave error’ was the summing up of an article in one 
of the illustrated weeklies, Der Spiegel, which has in recent years 
become very popular by its incisive and well-informed criticism 
of contemporary German life. 

That remilitarization is not popular in Germany to-day will 
surprise only the foreigner who has preconceived ideas about 
the goose-stepping, hero-worshipping German and has not been 
in contact with Germans since the collapse of the Nazi régime. 
But the strength of the emotional opposition to remilitarization 
has surprised many Germans themselves, and evidently the 
Bonn Government too. The big crowds in Bavaria that shouted 
down the Government’s Security Commissioner, Theodor 
Blank, and even attacked and injured him, were by no means all 
Communists. 

It is most significant that in one of the meetings some people 
cried: ‘Never again Barras — even Ivan would be better.’ 
(Barras stands for the soldier submitted to corporal punishment 
and all that is unpleasant and inhuman in army life; Ivan is, of 
course, the Russian.) For Germans, who know what Russian 
rule means, to say that they would rather be under Russian oc- 
cupation than in a German army is the most radical rejection 
not only of military service but of the very idea of power politics. 
Further, it means that they do not recognize any value in the 
West worth the sacrifice of human lives. It is a kind of emotional 
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pacifism born out of resentment against the Adenauer régime, 
out of revulsion from past experiences with the Nazi régime, 
military service and war, and finally out of an indifferent atti- 
tude to all the political values the West stands for. These inci- 
dents show clearly that democracy in Germany to-day is 
threatened not by totalitarian ideology, but by the lack of demo- 
cratic tradition and civic virtues. 

It cannot, however, be said that this attitude of uncomprom- 
ising opposition is general, even amongst those who are against 
German remilitarization and who probably constitute, if not a 
majority, at least a very large section of the German population. 
Most people reject the idea of a German army because they be- 
lieve that German remilitarization is neither necessary for the 
defence of the West nor conducive to the defence of German 
interests. Underlying these opinions, and often the deciding fac- 
tor in their strength, is a hearty dislike of all things military. In 
this respect Allied ‘re-education’ has been a full success. The 
pendulum has swung from one extreme to another, and it will 
not be at all easy to set it on a middle course. 


HIS is what many a German to-day really fears: that the 
pendulum may swing to the other extreme again. A Euro- 
pean army with integrated German units — well and good. Be- 
hind that army would have been visible a great idea and a high 
aim: United Europe. The army would have been very obvi- 
ously a means to a noble end, an army not to defend the narrow 
soil of a quartered and torn torso-fatherland, but an army con- 
tributing by its very creation to the emergence of a New Europe, 
in which the old German-French ‘hereditary’ enmity could be 
finally and irrevocably overcome, in which Germany would be 
freed from the burden of its own unlucky political past, and in 
which antagonism and strife would be replaced by the co- 
operation of equals. 

For the sake of such a vision many Germans were prepared, 
if reluctantly, to rearm their country. It is possible that some 
Germans harboured hopes that Germany would one day play 
the leading fiddle in a European concert — but if so, they cer- 
tainly did not represent popular opinion. There is no doubt that 
the idea of a united, free and democratic Europe was beginning 
to fill the German political vacuum left by the collapse of Nazi 
ideology and the destruction of the myth of the German Reich. 
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This European idea was already making itself felt as a moder- 
ating influence in party strife. Even Adenauer’s enemies could 
not do without it. If this idea were not alive, though weakened 
even to-day in Germany, practically the whole German nation 
would be pacifist. It would be a pacifism, however, no pacifist 
could be proud of, based on a cynical indifferent nihilism. It 
would virtually mean the end of Germany as a nation and an 
invitation to the stronger to take over. 

Even the Social Democrats, who were against the E D C and 
are now against the Paris agreements, realize this. They are, 
therefore, not against remilitarization. They want a ‘coalition 
army’. But what else is the army proposed by the London and 
Paris agreements? For Germany, however, it would be much 
better if her future armed forces were an integral part of a 
European army, and not a more or less independent part of a 
coalition army. It is that independence which may make it pos- 
sible for the wrong people to get into responsible positions again 
and try to make the army an instrument for the wrong aims. 

A German national army will need very strong safeguards - 
against the revival of nationalism in its ranks. After all, Ger- 
many is still divided; provinces of an undoubtedly German 
character have been annexed by her neighbours; and there are 
other genuine grievances from which the appeal to national 
emotions could start with quite reasonable and justified de- 
mands. But nobody knows where it would end. Everything 
should be done to ensure that the new German army becomes 
from its very beginning a school for adult education in the 
European and democratic spirit. This would be quite in line 
with the German, and especially the Prussian, tradition. The 
army in former times was always looked upon as an ‘educa- 
tional’ institution. And it certainly was that! But the education 
in subordination the young German received in the army was 
not exactly the most desirable type of education. It was the 
opposite of education for democracy. 

Why do the Social Democrats, being in favour of a coalition 
army and of many other elements of the Paris agreements, still 
oppose the Chancellor’s foreign policy so passionately ? It is not 
only the Saar — their feelings on the Saar question are certainly 
not stronger than those of the parties with genuine nationalist 
leanings, the D P (German Party) and the F D P (Free Demo- 
cratic Party). The answer is that the Socialists make a funda- 
mentally different assessment of the international situation. Adenauer 
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unwearyingly reiterates that the international situation is criti- 
cal. In 1951 he told the Germans that it ‘had never been so 
fraught with dangers.’ In 1953 he saw ‘the fate of Europe on the 
knife’s edge.’ Recently, in an election speech, he pictured the 
German nation ‘in the most critical situation since the collapse 
in 1945. 

Now this official gloom is no longer credited by most Ger- 
mans. It is beginning to wear off. True, there was the threat of 
war in Korea and in Indochina, there is the cold war, and there 
is the atomic arms race — but these things have gradually be- 
come the normal elements of the international situation and the 
daily bread of the papers. They have lost their terror by famili- 
arity. The Social Democrats accuse the Chancellor of deliber- 
ately exaggerating the seriousness of the situation in order to 
induce the Germans to accept his ‘European policy of strength’. 
They also assert that he has almost a ‘vested interest’ in East- 
West tension and does, therefore, nothing to alleviate it. 

Their thesis is that the tension has grown less since the death 
of Stalin and still shows a tendency to decrease, and that the 
German Federal Republic should do everything in its power to 
utilize that tendency in order to bring about an East-West 
agreement on German reunification. The reunification of Ger- 
many should have priority before all other political aims. Not 
reunification at any price of course, but reunification in free- 
dom; that is to say, reunification with definite safeguards 
against Russian interference. The danger of Communist infiltra- 
tion without open Russian backing is held to be ‘bogus’ by the 
Social Democrats, as the Germans in East and West are suffici- 
ently immunized against the Communist virus by their dire ex- 
perience of, or acquaintance with, Soviet and Communist rule. 
They also believe that the danger of a German ‘vacuum’ which 
would succumb to the ‘Sog’ (suction) of a large and powerful 
Eastern bloc is being exaggerated, and that there are possible 
safeguards against such unpleasant developments, e.g. an ex- 
tended European security system in which the United States 
would participate. 


HE Social Democrats are not against the unification of 
Europe, but say that the reunification of Germany must 
have priority in German policy. As in their opinion the integra- 
tion of Germany into a Western military system, whether 
EDC, NATO or Brussels, would wreck the chances of 
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coming to an agreement with the Russians over German reunifi- 
cation, not only now but for good, they consider Adenauer’s 
European policy a betrayal of the idea and the chances of 
German reunion. Only if and when every chance of negotiating 
a settlement with the Russians has been exploited and it has be- 
come evident beyond doubt that the Russians are not prepared 
to allow Germany to be reunited in freedom, they argue, should 
plans for German military collaboration with the West be seri- 
ously considered. Then the German nation would be wholly be- 
hind the policy of military collaboration with the Western 
Powers, and might even support a full-fledged integration of the 
German armed forces into a Western defence system. 

What does ‘reunion in freedom’ mean in this conception of 
Social Democratic policy? The Russians might conceivably 
concede a certain measure of internal freedom to Germany - 
which to them would mean evacuating the bastion of the Soviet 
Zone, condemning their protégés, the S E D (Socialist Unity 
Party), which now rules the zone autocratically, to an ignomini- 
ous political death, losing control over the Soviet Zonal army, 
the so-called People’s Police, giving up the attempt to establish 
a planned economy in the Soviet Zone, and also for- 
going the right to exploit the economic resources of the zone for 
their own ends — in short, losing a potentially powerful satellite 
in a strategically most important position. 

Even the Social Democrats must realize that merely post- 
poning European integration cannot possibly be considered by 
the Russians as anything like an equivalent for giving up the 
Soviet Zone. Neutralization may possibly be that equivalent — or 
it may not. But neutralization means very strict limitations on 
German freedom, at least in foreign policy (and some concomi- 
tant restrictions on German freedom at home - certainly as re- 
gards German armed forces, the manufacture of arms, research, 
etc.). Are the Social Democrats prepared to accept these limita- 
tions and restrictions ? Obviously not — for that would definitely 
wipe out all their declarations in favour of Furopean unity. 

The Social Democrats themselves have rejected the idea of 
neutralization, but they have left open the possibility of Ger- 
many deciding on her own free will not to join any power blocs, 
although some Social Democrats have also claimed ‘Biindnis- 
freiheit’ (freedom for concluding alliances) for a reunited Ger- 
many! Whatever their ideas on the future German status after 
reunion, they are not likely to be acceptable enough to the 
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Russians to allow German reunification ~ unless the West can 
augment the prospects of agreement by concessions in other 
fields. And it would be as unreal to speculate on these possibili- 
ties as to set hopes in them. 

Adenauer seems to believe that the prospects of German re- 
unification will not suffer but will actually be enhanced by the 
ratification of the Paris treaties. His recipe: integrate Germany 
into the West — and thereby make the West so powerful that the 
Russians will allow even that part of Germany they control 
now to join the alliance. system which they think is directed 
against themselves! The Russians cannot, of course, prevent 
Western Germany rearming, though they are trying their best to 
throw spanners into the works — but, unfortunately, they can 
prevent Germany reuniting. They can also rearm Central Ger- 
many on a fairly big scale (though the unwillingness to join a 
German army subservient to outside policy is incomparably 
greater in the Soviet Zone than in the Federal Republic, it will 
hardly have a chance to express itself as it did in Western Ger- 
many). The Germans know this, but they see no way out of the 
dilemma. The alternative seems to be a reunited Germany, 
neutralized and perhaps guaranteed by a security system includ- 
ing the Soviet Union and the USA, but no prospect for a 
united Europe — or the chance of a united Europe, but no or 
very little chance of a reunited Germany. 

That the Germans are uneasy about this alternative, and 
most reluctant to face it, is only natural and understandable. 
Some hope that a larger settlement of all outstanding questions 
with the Soviet Union allowing for a peaceful co-existence of 
East and West might offer a way out of the dilemma, and that 
the USSR might in the framework of that settlement allow Ger- 
many to reunite and even to join a European Federation which 
had given definite proof of its independence of both Great Power 
blocs. These or similar speculations try to get round the desper- 
ate dilemma, United Europe or United Germany? Even if 
Adenauer’s policy were to meet with full success and Western 
Germany were integrated as an equal partner into a West 
European Federation, the western half of Germany would be a 
political problem of the first magnitude to Europe as long as 
there were Germans under the rule of a totalitarian régime and 
owing obedience to a foreign power. It may be that the rest of 
Europe would reconcile itself to the fact of a divided Germany — 
that, however, would only aggravate the problem. 
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T is entirely wrong to assume, as Lord Ismay does, that the 

division of Germany could be compared to the separation 
of Norway from. Sweden, or the defection of the Netherlands 
from Spain, or of the United States from Britain, following an 
unchangeable natural law. Norway wanted to be separated 
from Sweden, the Netherlands from Spain, and the United 
States from Britain — but in Germany the separated parts are 
kept separate by nothing but force; they desperately want to get 
together again. Every political calculation which does not take 
account of this strong and entirely justified desire of a nation of 
70 million people to be united is likely to be corrected by history 
one day. 

The suspicion is spreading in Germany that Britain and 
France do not really want a reunited Germany, that they only 
pretend to do so. Recent articles in The Times and in other 
papers have done much to feed this suspicion and to dampen the 
enthusiasm for the Paris treaties. The Hamburg independent 
daily Die Welt, which has always been a staunch supporter of 
European federation, reminded the Western Powers in a leader 
on November 27th that the Paris treaties are based on the joint 
declaration on the reunification of Germany. This declaration, 
the paper says, 

makes it impossible for a Four Power Conference not to deal 

with the reunification of Germany and to discuss quite 

another central problem. This is not a question of diplomatic 
finesse. For us it is the one question that decides our destiny; 

all other questions — even that of rearmament and political 

collaboration with the West — are subordinated to this. 


Die Welt then refers to Mendés-France’s speech before the 
United Nations in which he played with the idea of an East 
European Union, an idea implying the division of Europe — and 
perhaps the division of Germany. 


We will not impute to Mendés-France [says the paper] things 
that he has not said. The conclusions, however, which have 
been drawn from his speech before the United Nations, by 
most important organs of public opinion in the West, are so 
alarming that it is impossible for us to be silent and to wait. 
That would perhaps be misunderstood as passive acquiescence. 


Die Welt is right. If the West tried to solve the German prob- 
lem by the short-cut of coming to an agreement with the Soviet 
Union which made the partition of Germany definite, the days 
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of the Adenauer Government would be numbered and the idea 
of a United Europe — the only ideological counter-force to 
nationalism — would be killed in Germany almost instantane- 
ously. What would come after Adenauer nobody can tell 
— almost anything would be possible. In such a situation the 
Economist's remark on October gth, that ‘so long as the division 
of Germany remains, it will be a standing threat to the peace of 
Europe, second in danger only to the aggressive instincts of 
Soviet imperialism,’ would seem to be an under-statement, 

Trying to integrate Western Germany into Western Europe 
without keeping the hope of German unity alive by the sincere 
and unremitting endeavour to bring about the reunification of 
Germany in peace and freedom, would be attempting the im- 
possible, or as the Germans say: ‘Ein Versuch am untauglichen 
Objekt.’ 





THE FLESHPOTS OF BERLIN 


Sander Vanocur 


mM. family and my friends thought I was joking when I 
wrote that I was living in Onkel Tom’s Hiitte in Berlin. 
But I was not. When I arrived for duty with the American 
Army on May 26, 1952, I was asked whether I wanted to share 
a house with another officer or have a flat to myself. With 
dreams of a city full of potential Dietrichs weighing heavily 
upon my mind, I chose a flat in in the district of Onkel 
Tom’s Hiitte; built by some Central European admirer of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

By any standards, it was a pleasant place. Beneath me was a 
bakery, and on summer mornings when the sun came up quite 
early, I could lie in bed and smell the lovely aroma of Kiimmel 
Brot and Kuchen wafting three floors up to my open window. 
In the centre of the district, the U-Bahn ran on its way from 
Wittenberg Platz in the city out to Krumme Lanke, its last stop 
in the lovely suburb of Zehlendorf where I lived. On both sides 
of the U-Bahn tracks were shops of all kinds whose owners 
seemed to take huge delight in the Mid-Western twang of my 
hopelessly inadequate German. To complete things, there was 
a Bierstube on the corner where you could buy a glass of Lager 
so big that you lost your nose in its foam. 

At night when I lay trying to sleep, the U-Bahn would 
rumble through on its way to and from the city, shaking 
the floor of my flat and‘ giving it for a brief and fleeting 
moment a strange and other-worldly atmosphere. But this in 
itself was not unusual. Everything in Berlin seemed to me 
slightly unreal. Never in the eighteen months I lived there did 
Berlin seem to be an actual fact. It was more like a mood. 

Americans in Europe are prone to carry an excess of romance 
with them in their travels. But Berlin above all other cities in 
Europe made special claims upon one’s imagination. There 
were the impressions I had gleaned from Isherwood and 
Thomas Wolfe, the stories told me about the depraved city of 
the ’twenties, the rise and destruction of Nazism in its streets, 
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and its special position at the end of the war. The mere thought 
of a non-Communist city 100 miles behind the Iron Curtain, of 
sealed trains and aircraft shuttling up special corridors, con- 
spired to remove Berlin from the realm of reality and transplant 
it in my mind to a special kind of fanciful limbo. 

Even how I came to be in Berlin was somewhat unusual. I 
had been called up as a reserve officer from England where 
I had been studying, and no one seemed to know what to do 
with me when I arrived at U S Army headquarters in Heidel- 
berg. One officer with apparently nothing better to do that 
particular day stirred himself enough to ask me two questions — 
“You married?’ (No.) ‘Wanna go to Berlin?’ (Yes.) Two hours 
later my orders were issued and that afternoon I was on the 
courier plane flying up the corridor to Berlin. 

Though I can never be really sure, I think that the only 
reason I was sent to Berlin was because I was not married. At 
that time, Army authorities were worried about the day ‘when 
the balloon goes up’, and in the event of hostilities they wanted 
no women and children to evacuate from Berlin. Looking back 
at it now it all seems unduly anxious. But in May 1952 the 
general view of the higher powers seemed to be that Berlin 
personnel were to be considered expendable in case of an 
emergency. 

If we were not considered expendable, then we were cer- 
tainly looked upon as chosen people. Above our European Com- 
mand patches stood the name BERLIN in bold lettering, and it 
was difficult not to notice the glances it attracted on our trips 
back to Western Germany. Our attitude was that if everyone 
else thought life in Berlin was difficult and dangerous, then so 
much the better for us. We knew better. 

The troops there were maintained well enough even by 
American standards. But as officers we were treated like young 
Aztecs about to be sacrificed to the Sun God. Everything was 
provided to satisfy our wants, real and imaginary. There were 
our own private flats, the Post Exchange filled with tax-free 
items, and a liquor store selling wines, champagnes and 
cognacs at ridiculously low prices (the stuff was so cheap you 
couldn’t afford not to buy it). There were movies with the 
latest American films, officers’ clubs, swimming pools, indoor 
and outdoor tennis courts, bowling alleys and libraries. It was 
in fact, Little America in Mittel-Europa. People could live 
completely within the American enclave during their tour of 
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duty (as many of them did), and never be aware of the city (or 
half a city) which surrounded them. 


* * * * 


MENTION all this only to point out the unreality of the life 

we all led in Berlin. It was a type of insularity that soon 
ripened into provincialism. While the rest of the world saw 
Berlin as a focal point of world tension, for us it was just 
another place to be stationed, and a very plush one at that. Not 
one American I met in my eighteen months in Berlin ever 
wanted to be stationed anywhere else in Germany. While 
reporters and psychological warriors thought up yet more 
clever phrases to describe West Berlin (‘ray of light into the 
darkness of the Communist tyranny; island of freedom in a 
Red sea’) we sat around drinking wonderful beer, watching 
coarse shows just off the Kurfuerstendamm (being German, 
they were really coarse) and picking up a small but useful 
smattering of German from the Frduleins in the bars. You 
seldom were conscious of the life just a few miles across the 
invisible line which divided the city. It was always difficult to 
imagine what, if anything, was happening across that line. 

It so happened that my period of service in Berlin fell quite 
accidentally between two important post-blockade events. I 
flew into Berlin on May 26, 1952, the day the Bonn Agreements 
were initialled, and left it on January 25, 1954, the day the 
Four Power Conference began. Coming up from Frankfurt 
that afternoon in May, 1952, everyone on the plane kept look- 
ing out of the windows into the air around us for any sign of 
Russian fighters. Just the week before an Air France passenger 
aircraft had been badly shot up by some MIGs and one 
woman had been killed. Before the Bonn Agreements were 
initialled the Russians had announced that they would not 
watch the process with equanimity. I suppose that not one of 
us in the plane really thought that we would be shot down, or 
even shot at, but there was probably a desire for our aircraft 
to be at least strafed a couple of times. But the excitement had 
to wait until later that evening when we touched down at 
Tempelhof. (No matter how many times I flew into Berlin, the 
approach always frightened the very devil out of me. All planes 
seemed to come in very low and with no room to spare between 
two blocks of flats on either side of a cemetery.) That night, the 
East Germans cut all telephone lines between East and West 
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Berlin, and erected guarded road blocks at all roads, streets and 
paths leading from the Soviet Zone into West Berlin. When I 
left the city in January, 1954, the guards and the road blocks 
were still there, and the Germans crossing them had to produce 
special passes to gain entry and exit. 

I say that they were still there when I left, though I saw very 
few myself. But then you got most of your information second- 
hand in Berlin. This was the result of the restrictions placed on 
the movement of American military personnel. Except for the 
Special Service tours into East Berlin on the weekends, we were 
not allowed to go East and wander around by ourselves. We 
were first cautioned, then advised, and finally told to stay on 
our side of the invisible line. Quite apart from the fact that I 
couldn’t get to the cheap and plentiful caviare at the Neva 
restaurant, this restriction galled me because I had no personal 
knowledge of events going on just a few miles from where I 
lived and worked. 

At the time of the 1953 rising in East Berlin, for example, we 
received warnings from the Post Commander not to approach 
anywhere near the juncture of the Allied and Russian sector 
borders. Though I probably heard about it a few hours earlier, 
I am certain that by the end of June 17 my sister in St Louis 
had about as much knowledge of what happened that day in 
East Berlin as I did. Thus when people would fly into Berlin 
from London and expect a complete briefing on the city from 
me, I could only plead ignorance and say: “You know as much 
about it as I do.’ Some of them took this reply to be a mixture 
of coyness and modesty on my part. Others thought I was 
spending too much time in the night clubs. The former were 
wrong, the latter only half right. 


* * * * 


ECAUSE everyone lived in a vacuum in West Berlin, the 

life of the American and British communities quickly took 
on the worst forms of provinciality. They lived together, ate 
together, drank together and unfortunately they knew too 
much about each other’s private lives. So busy were they with 
each other that few of them met, or had any inclination to 
meet, the West Berliners. In this respect I was rather lucky. I 
could speak some German, had a car, and was a bachelor who 
believed in spending my money. I gradually acquired a small 
circle of German friends, went to their homes and shared with 
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them, in varying degrees, a small part of their lives. We had 
much fun together, but no matter how hard we tried, we never 
quite managed to achieve that easy informality and confidence 
that graces friendships in other places. 

Again I suppose it was the complete artificiality of life in 
Berlin that caused this. Looking back on it now, I am sure that 
it was largely the result of the special position I enjoyed. By 
1954 few people in Germany still looked upon us as con- 
querors. (I sometimes wonder if they ever did.) But the 
Occupying Powers were accorded a greater degree of cordiality 
by the native population of Berlin than the troops received 
from the inhabitants of Western Germany. Perhaps this was 
because the Berliner has always been a more decent type than 
his compatriot in other parts of Germany. But a more basic 
reason was simply that the presence of Allied troops meant 
more symbolically in Berlin than anywhere else. So to some 
extent, if we were not conquerors, we were at least looked upon 
as defenders on a very minor scale. But it marked us off 
immediately as being somehow different. In my relations with 
my Berlin friends this was always apparent in everything we 
did or said. I was rich. They were poor. Their problem was 
how to exist from week to week. Mine was to get out of the 
Army as soon as I could. 

After a year in Berlin, the accumulation of all these factors — 
the claustrophobia, the restrictions on our movements, the 
same faces day after day, the complete inability to have a 
private life — began to have its effect. There was certainly no 
lack of diversion. The restaurants were good and the women 
were attractive. But it somehow wasn’t enough. Soon you 
began to find more and more night clubs, each one a little 
different than the one before, but in their totality all of them 
exactly the same. 

Cut off from the problems you meet in a normal existence it 
became very easy to have no character at all. You just drifted 
along without much mental or physical effort. One began to 
think in a sloppy way, and to look sloppy as well. Often you 
felt like Scott Fitzgerald when he wrote just before his death 
that brushing his teeth had become a terrible effort. There was 
only one way to set yourself straight in Berlin and that was to 
get out as soon as you could. At least it was the solution in my 
case. 

I left Berlin last January and have returned only once. You 
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really have to be away from the place for a long while to 
appreciate how strong its atmosphere is when you are within 
its confines. I had almost forgotten how strong and heady the 
famed Berliner Luft could be. Without magnifying it out of pro- 
portion or making it something it wasn’t, you could still be sure 
that when you came to Berlin you would probably act diffe- 
rently. What you did was immediately judged not against 
ordinary standards, but against the strange and artificial 
background which Berlin imposed on all its inhabitants. 

In many ways it was exciting, but in more subtle and lasting 
ways it changed one’s entire manner of looking at things. It was 
always interesting and I often look back on it now with a great 
deal of nostalgia tinged with a small amount of regret. No, 
Berlin was not the best place to be in, and I was glad to leave 
when I did. But no matter what it is or what it will be, one 
thing is certain — Berlin leaves its mark on everyone. It is a hard 
city to forget. 











GERMANY YESTERDAY 
AND TOMORROW 


G. L. Arnold 


E are becoming familiar with the political contours of post- 
war Germany, or at any rate with the dominant outlook of 
the Federal Republic. Are we equally attentive to what goes 
on under the surface? There is the uncomfortable memory of 
the Weimar and post-Weimar epoch to remind us that things 
are not always what they seem. Nor are well-meaning visitors 
from this country necessarily the best guides. Some months ago 
Mr Goronwy Rees assured a considerable radio audience that 
on a recent visit to Germany he had encountered widespread 
and profound interest in the British Constitution, and par- 
ticularly in the British Monarchy. To anyone conversant with 
the post-war German outlook, which is hard-boiled and dis- 
illusioned in the extreme and totally devoid of sentiment of 
any kind, let alone royalist romanticism, a suggestion of this 
sort must seem ludicrous; yet Mr Rees’s misunderstanding of 
the amiable talk to which he was treated by individual Germans 
is not extraordinary: he was simply reporting upon one par- 
ticular facet of the national character. That character has un- 
suspected depths, as well as obvious shallows, both of which 
are obliquely reflected in the country’s post-war literature. 
Since Germany is once more becoming important to the re- 
mainder of Europe, a glance at the scene requires no apology. 
Fortunately it has been eased by recent attempts on the part 
of representative German writers to strike a balance of their 
country’s recovery from the zero point of 1945. A number of 
such essays have been specially commissioned, grouped to- 
gether and published by the editors of the Merkur, the latter 
being not merely a distinguished periodical, but itself a sort of 
prism reflecting the often idiosyncratic tendencies of German 
philosophers, writers and critics. Here if anywhere then is the 
proper starting-point for analysis. 
The contributors to this important symposium * have been 
* Deutscher Geist Zwischen Gestern Und Morgen, ed., Joachim Moras, Hans 
Paeschke, Wolfgang von Einsiedel; pp. 470; Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 
Stuttgart. 
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given a difficult task. Nine years after the end of the second 
world war it is still not clear what shape the Germany of to- 
morrow is going to take. Least of all is it clear to the Germans. 
The Federal Republic in some respects resembles its ill-fated 
predecessor, the Weimar Republic, but the after-effects of the 
1945 catastrophe have been such as to render questionable the 
very conception of a German nation. Not only has the country 
been split in two, but its eastern part has been. incorporated — 
temporarily at any rate — in the Soviet bloc. In 1918 the Reich 
was left intact - so much so that by 1933 it could afford to 
dispense with the democratic institutions hastily extemporized 
after the fall of the Empire. In 1945 not only had the Reich 
disappeared, but many people doubted whether Germany as a 
nation could be reconstituted. Hence the sudden growth of 
interest in Europeanism; hence also the intellectual ferment 
described in the first of the thirty-one essays included in this 
volume: ‘People who hardly knew each other read political 
manifestoes to one another over the peppermint tea they had 
themselves gathered in.’ That was before the currency reform 
of 1948 which ushered in the great economic boom. Since then 
the Germans have gone back to taking their tea without notable 
political emotion. The Federal Republic is to-day one of the 
stablest countries in Western Europe, and the living standard 
of its population — unemployed, old-age pensioners and most 
expellees excepted — is fast approaching that of Switzerland. It 
is less certain that the old pre-1914 intellectual eminence is being 
recovered. Even the somewhat hectic and brittle atmosphere of 
the Weimar period held greater promise in some respects than 
the curiously complacent mood which seems to have descended 
on the citizens of the Bonn republic. 


OST of the contributors to this volume are aware of the 

ground that has been lost, not only since 1933 but also since 
1945, when the conflict between reform and restoration had 
not yet been decided in favour of the latter. There is some 
evidence that they are critical of the prevailing trend and, by 
implication, of the social milieu which has become its principal 
focus: the new class of property-owners, too busy making money 
to worry about cultural values. At the same time they are 
acutely conscious that Western Germany has come a long way 
since 1945, and that achievements such as the absorption of 
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ten million refugees and the rebuilding of the shattered cities 
had to be bought by single-minded concentration on material 
problems. The family and the neighbourhood community were 
the basis of reconstruction during the first hungry post-war 
years, and within the home it was the women — mothers and 
grandmothers — who for a time carried the main burden, while 
the men returned from war or captivity — or failed to return. 
The immediate result was an inevitable narrowing of perspec- 
tive, but also greater realism and practicality. Germany after 
the war was very largely held together by its womenfolk; in- 
evitably their social status changed. It is illuminating to learn 
(p. 271) that the patriarchal family has largely collapsed, and 
that the majority of German households are to-day run on a 
partnership basis: a change also reflected in the legal sphere. 
As against this advance towards full democracy, the majority 
of women, to judge from election results, seem to prefer the 
conservative parties which retain a certain bias towards 
authoritarianism. Still, the change this time has been far more 
radical than after 1918, and to that extent German democracy 
may be said to have acquired a stabler basis. 

Revelations of this kind are scattered through a good many 
of the essays collected in this volume. They might perhaps 
have been brought into clearer focus if the editors had allowed 
themselves to be guided by a single principle of selection, e.g. 
evidence bearing upon the democratization of German society 
after the second world war, compared to the failure of this pro- 
cess after 1918. The aim of the symposium, however, is to paint 
a broad picture of the cultural scene, including such recondite 
matters as the introduction of mathematical models into the 
social sciences, or the recent development of Heidegger’s philo- 
sophy. A certain eclecticism is the inevitable result. It is not 
always clear why a particular subject has been emphasized, 
or in what relation it stands to the rest. The very valuable 
section on theology and philosophy, for example, is wedged in 
among a miscellany of papers dealing with various important 
but unrelated aspects of scientific progress and scholarly re- 
construction after 1945. The editors, who are also responsible 
for the production of what is now Western Germany’s leading 
monthly review, likewise show a certain understandable parti- 
ality towards ‘their’ authors, which leads to the exclusion of some 
writers — Max Bense, for example — whose appearance in this 
volume would have been welcome. Just because the standard of 
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most of these contributions is very high, omissions of this sort are 
noticeable. 

A more important limitation arises from a circumstance over 
which the editors have no control: the partition of the country. 
The symposium resolutely confines itself to the Federal Repub- 
lic, with barely a sideglance now and then at the part of Ger- 
many which is under Communist rule. For the time being this 
may be appropriate, but one fancies that any companion 
volume which may issue from the same quarter in future will 
be thought wanting if it fails to meet this particular challenge. 
Lastly, there is the question how far anti-liberal tendencies 
should be ignored in this kind of provisional stocktaking. The 
Merkur is both a liberal and a self-consciously ‘European’ pub- 
lication, and a symposium organized by its editors could hardly 
fail to breathe the air of Goethean humanism, post-Kantian 
rationalism, and post-Nietzschean return to liberal-democratic 
values. But there are alternative ways of perceiving the world, 
and it is arguable that a collection of essays entitled The 
German Spirit Between Yesterday and Tomorrow could have found 
room for a critical estimate of such non-liberal philosophies as 
Thomism, Marxism and whatever is beginning to take the 
place of romantic Spenglerian irrationalism and/or Fascism. 
Surely such a discussion would have been of value? One misses 
it all the more because of the promising nature of certain con- 
tributions which just manage to skirt these issues without 
really coming to grips with them. 


HESE remarks are inevitably rather general. It is not easy to 

convey to the British or American reader something of the 
spiritual ambience of the halfway-house which is the Federal 
Republic. Most of the essays ‘situate themselves’, as the French 
say, in a context wholly different from anything the West has 
experienced. The nearest analogy is France during the Vichy 
period, when half the country was occupied by the invader, 
while the remainder carried on a precarious hand-to-mouth 
existence. But the Federal Republic is stable and prosperous, 
and is about to obtain its own armed forces, while on the other 
hand the partition of the country looks like becoming perma- 
nent. Of course no German is reconciled to this state of affairs, 
but for the time being (which probably means for some years 
to come) the emphasis is on reconstruction — in West and East — 
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rather than on unification. And if and when unification does 
come one day, what are the inhabitants of the Federal Republic 
to make of their Sovietized brethren in the East? They can 
hardly suppose that the missing pieces will be fitted into the 
German jigsaw puzzle without dislodging a good many of the 
others. 

For the moment such questions are not fashionable. They 
are at any rate not raised in this volume which deliberately 
averts its eyes from what is happening east of the Elbe. Re- 
construction has absorbed all the available energies — to good 
purpose: one cannot read these succinct accounts of political, 
legal, social, educational progress since the total collapse of 
1945, without being impressed by the speed with which 
German society has risen from the ruins. In some respects it is 
a changed society: the reaction from Hitler’s totalitarian 
despotism has, among other things, carried the traditional 
German hankering after legal protection against administrative 
abuse — the Rechtsstaat — to the point of near-absurdity. Western 
Germany to-day proliferates in constitutional and _ judicial 
safeguards of every kind, to the point where its superior courts 
have arrogated to themselves a position paralleled only in the 
United States. While the traditional respect for the non- 
political civil service, the Berufsbeamtentum, has been shaken by 
the total politicization enforced by the Nazis, the law-courts 
have stepped into the breach and virtually become a third 
power parallel to the legislature and the executive. This pro- 
cess has been aided by the immense growth in the number of 
people having claims upon the State — refugees and expellees 
of every kind, war widows, pensioners and recipients of social 
insurance or benefit schemes. The need to keep the millions of 
refugees alive — one-fifth of the Federal Republic’s population 
consists of displaced people — and to rebuild the bombed cities, 
has forced the State to shoulder a multitude of major and minor 
responsibilities, and correspondingly turned a large part of the 
population into Sozialrentner — recipients of public assistance. 
While the market economy has been freed from controls and 
left to its own devices, other sectors of public life have been 
socialized to a degree not exceeded even in Britain or Scandi- 
navia. 

Not surprisingly, Germany is beginning to acquire the entire 
apparatus of statistics, social research, and sociology proper, 
which the Anglo-Saxon countries have built up over the years. 
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It appears to be a fact, however, that in the field of applied 
sociology the institutions of higher learning remain backward 
— if one regards as progress the kind of empirical research which 
has become so important an activity in the United States. The 
older disciplines are having an easier time: philology and 
history are about to regain their pre-1933 standing, while the 
natural sciences, which were never as badly hit as the humani- 
ties, have been among the first to recover. It is odd, though, to 
learn that psychology and psychosomatic medicine are lagging 
behind. Here the effects of racial purges, and of the general 
obscurantism of the Nazi régime (ably abetted by the more 
conservative elements in the universities and elsewhere) have 
been particularly noticeable. The United States were the chief 
gainers from the catastrophe which befell this branch of studies 
in 1933. At present a revival seems to be in progress, but there 
is some leeway to be made up. The paper dealing with this 
subject (by Th. v. Uexkuell) is particularly informative, as is 
H. Schelsky’s account of the situation in the sociological field. 

By far the longest and weightiest of the thirty-one contribu- 
tions is Helmut Kuhn’s essay on the present state of philosophi- 
cal and theological discussion. It is one of the oddities of the 
symposium that this paper is squeezed in between others 
dealing competently enough with such subjects as modern 
quantum physics and the application of mathematical methods 
to present-day economics. Kuhn’s contribution is an authorita- 
tive summing-up which might have found a place along with 
the editors’ own summary reflections towards the close of the 
volume. It is the kind of meta-logical analysis that establishes 
a perspective for the discussion of scientific and zsthetic issues, 
such as those which the editors have grouped under the general 
heading Die Schoenen Kuenste — roughly ‘Art and Letters’. Un- 
fortunately it is impossible to summarize, due in part to its con- 
ciseness, but chiefly because it is a record of a discussion which 
has no counterpart in the Anglo-Saxon world. It is not as though 
the Germans were uniquely concerned with disputes over ex- 
istentialism, although Kierkegaard, and even Heidegger, cer- 
tainly occupy a more central place than they do elsewhere; 
what really differentiates the German situation from that in 
England and America is the prevalence of a cast of mind 
which regards philosophy as relevant to the human situation. 
In this context it matters little whether or not the fashion of 
the moment favours some species of existentialism, Christian 
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or otherwise: both variants exist, as do the rival schools of 
Thomism, Marxism, positivism, and old-fashioned idealism, 
whether Kantian or phenomenological. But the distinctive 
traits of thesé movements tend to merge in their common 
concern for the totality of human understanding. To put it 
differently, they meet on a plane where the layman can stop 
and listen. There is no pretence that philosophy is reducible to 
the expert manipulation of linguistic trivialities, or that its 
business is exhausted by logic-chopping. Hence Kuhn is able 
to list among his protagonists not merely philosophers like 
Jaspers but theologians like Barth and Bultmann — inevitably, 
since the latter at any rate has crossed swords with his philoso- 
phical critics, while the former is by implication challenging 
the Aristotelian basis of Thomism. Positivism exists, of course, 
but even the radical empiricism of Nicolai Hartmann stems 
from Hegel, while a near-Catholic like Scheler did not hesitate 
to operate with Marxian concepts (as did Max Weber). 
German philosophy, in short, is alive. No greater contrast is 
possible with the state of affairs in the English-speaking world, 
where the total sterility of what passes for philosophical ‘work’ 
is reflected in neurotic apprehension over the perils of departing 
from scientific verifiability. It is this unbroken strength of the 
German tradition of responsible philosophic reflection on the 
problems of ‘this world and the other, if there is another’ which 
arouses hope that the torpor so marked at present in many 
fields will eventually be overcome. 


S matters stand, a good many energies are absorbed by intel- 

lectual stocktaking. Several of these contributions, notably 
Professor Mirgeler’s and Professor Freund’s papers on the 
present state of history teaching and _ historical literature, 
devote some space to the primary task of acquainting the 
German reader with a list of important titles — some of them 
prohibited under the Third Reich. One has constantly to 
remind oneself that rubble clearance and rubbish disposal were 
prime national tasks after 1945, and not only in the field of 
urban reconstruction. Hitler’s true monument are the ruins he 
left behind, and the most substantial of these — aere perennius — 
are to be found among the works of the Nazi spirit. It will take 
decades rather than years before this chapter is closed. The two 
historical essays in this volume occupy a central position in 
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more than one sense, for unless German history teaching be- 
comes radically self-critical there is little prospect of a per- 
manent change for the better in the domain of academic life. 
On the evidence of these contributions, a certain degree of 
optimism appears justified. The authors would be the last to 
claim that their own commitment to liberal democracy is 
generally shared by their colleagues, but it does seem that the 
1945 catastrophe has discredited not only its visible engineers 
but also the more deep-rooted anti-Western and anti-demo- 
cratic tradition which after 1933 amalgamated with the 
straightforward racialism of the Nazis. What one chiefly 
misses in these very soberly worded observations on Germany’s 
recent past is a clear recognition that National-Socialism had 
its roots in a tradition of which many Germans are still un- 
critical. Other historians have shown * that virtually every- 
thing the world has come to regard as typically Hitlerian was 
already present in the teachings and the style of some of the 
most influential publicists of early nineteenth-century national- 
ism — long before Treitschke and Nietzsche had begun to 
inflame a middle-class bored with the material achievements 
of the Bismarckian epoch. German liberalism, from the 
romantic period onward, was confronted not merely with the 
frozen core of the Prussian state, but with traitors in its own 
ranks. The mystique of what subsequently became the cult of 
‘heroic’ anti-Westernism had been worked out already at the 
time of the so-called national rising against Napoleon — a 
movement which Goethe deliberately boycotted. No doubt 
similar tendencies existed elsewhere. It was Germany’s mis- 
fortune that her national unification was delayed by centuries, 
hence accompanied when it came by a virulent nationalist 
inflammation of the body politic, thus lending force to move- 
ments which in their turn capitalized on the emotions of an un- 
civilized sub-stratum. History consists largely of such accidental 
constellations which retrospectively acquire an entirely spurious 
aura of inevitability. Hence those fashionable race theories in 
reverse which break down on the simplest investigation of the 
evidence, e.g. the ‘Black Record’ view of German history 
whose advocates are hopelessly stumped when invited to ac- 
count for the different development of countries like Sweden, 
Holland or Switzerland, whose inhabitants display most of the 


. * Cf. Erwin Schuppe, Der Burschenschafter Wolfgang Menzel. Eine Quelle 
zum Verstaendnis des Nationalsozialismus. Frankfurt on Main, 1952. 
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German ‘racial’ traits. (A case could be made out for the view 
that the individual Swiss differs from the typical South German 
chiefly to the latter’s advantage.) These are properly subjects 
for the historian; if they are not'really tackled in the present 
survey, one must suppose that reflection on the immediate past 
still has priority over everything else. 

It is difficult to summarize the remaining section which has 
been allotted to literature and the arts; difficult because 
so much that is genuinely internal to the German situation 
is bound up with imponderables of style. This applies even to 
architecture and painting; how much more to 


Ein Wort, ein Satz — : aus Chiffren steigen 
erkanntes Leben, jaeher Sinn, 

die Sonne steht, die Sphaeren schweigen 
und alles ballt sich zu ihm hin. 


Ein Wort -, ein Glanz, ein Flug, ein Feuer, 
ein Flammenwurf und Sternenstrich -, 

und wieder Dunkel, ungeheuer, 

im leeren Raum um Welt und Ich. 


I shall not attempt any translation of these lines by Gottfried 
Benn, regarded by many as one of Germany’s most considerable 
poets (he was born in 1886). Instead I shall risk my non- 
existent reputation with readers and critics of German poetry 
by stating simply that verse such as the above appears to me 
to be (1) not manifestly superior to the work of such a minor 
pre-1914 poet as Walter Calé; (2) intrinsically suggestive of a 
dead epoch. I am not, however, prepared to enlarge on what 
is ultimately a matter of personal choice. The literary essays 
in this volume (by Holthusen, Karl August Horst, Walter 
Boehlich and others) are extremely competent and remark- 
ably free from pretentiousness or verbiage. If they display 
a national peculiarity it is the absence of any sign of being 
influenced by the ‘New Criticism’. Their language is at once 
traditional and non-technical, which is to say that it tends to 
be impressionist and occasionally a little exalted and hermetic, 
rather than ‘scientific’ in the modern Anglo-American manner. 
Whether that is an advantage or a fault need not be argued 
here. It is certainly one consequence of Germany’s relative 
spiritual isolation during the Hitler period. For the rest these 
contributors, too, are once more concerned with what I have 
called stocktaking -— the establishment of an intellectual 
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balance-sheet which is also meant to acquaint the German 
public with the, foreign influences it has missed. This pre- 
occupation with Selbstbesinnung — reorientation on the basis of 
critical self-awareness — is even more pronounced in the con- 
cluding essays by the editors. Their titles - ‘Land without a 
Centre’, ‘The Centre of Europe’, and ‘The Janus Head’ — are 
in themselves sufficiently eloquent of the travail through which 
this generation of Germans is passing. There has seldom indeed 
been a time when other nations expected (and even feared) so 
much of the Germans, while the Germans themselves expected 
so little from their own efforts. Throughout the 470 pages of 
this symposium an overwhelming emphasis falls on reconstruc- 
tion and critical reflection, to the point where one begins to feel 
that the Germans may turn their backs on ‘greatness’ for good 
and all. It would be ironic if in this new-found contemplative 
and reflective mood they were to become a disappointment to 
their foreign mentors — East and West. 














THE LIBERAL METROPOLITAN 


John Davenport 


RT.S. ELIOT has called Partisan Review ‘the best American 

literary periodical’. The present collection* contains what 
the editors believe to be the best writing to appear in the magazine 
since 1945. It is an impressive 600-odd pages, impressive as a 
modern library building in a capital, not in a provincial city. 
It is also as dispiriting as such buildings always are, so full of 
great books and lonely souls, where the light is artificial and the 
laughter dry and discreet as digestive biscuits. Who are we to 
criticize, who have let the walls crack and the roofs leak of the 
Criterion, the Calendar, Life and Letters, Horizon and Scrutiny? In 
America the Dial and Hound and Horn have gone, but besides 
Partisan Review there are still the Sewanee, the Kenyon and the 
Hudson Review. Semantically solemn they may be, to the point 
of pedantry and beyond, but how we envy them their ability 
to bore us, the massive donnish good taste of it all, even when 
we feel that culture is being made a little too much of a capital 
asset. 

These last three magazines all have a University flavour; in 
the best sense of the word they are provincial. Partisan Review 
is rather different. It is very much a New York publication, 
however various its contributors. Nor does it reveal merely the 
difference between Columbia, say, and Harvard. It is more 
worldly, also, in the best sense of the word, and its pages do not 
bewilder you with their Byzantine complexity. Purely zsthetic 
considerations are less encouraged than social-political ones in 
the Liberal tradition. Indeed, Lionel Trilling in his preface to 
the first Partisan Reader wrote of the need to bring about ‘the 
union of the political idea with the imagination’. The notion is 
a familiar one to Europeans, although exhaustion has led us to 
abandon so many of our magazines. This no doubt accounts 


* The New Partisan Reader: Edited by William Phillips and Philip Rahv, 
Andre Deutsch. go/. 
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for the generous extension of space to English, French and Ger- 
man authors. One of the most wholesome things about Partisan 
Review is that there is nothing chauvinistic about it. On the 
other hand, it is curiously lacking in flavour. Of course, it is 
difficult to be didactic without being pompous. But it isn’t pom- 
posity that one complains of in so many of these excellent 
writers, nor is it simple dullness — they are rarely dull and never 
simple. Perhaps it is just earnestness, the endemic Liberal dis- 
ease, the earnestness of a preacher without dogma. That, and 
the curiously negative tone that such a situation breeds. Mr 
E. M. Forster’s quality of love, which is positive, saves him from 
this, as did George Orwell’s feeling for justice. 

This is ungrateful and ungracious when one considers the 
fearful vacuum here, where criticism has subsided into queru- 
lous zsthetic squeaks or lachrymose threnodies: ‘Who Killed 
Cock Robin?’ written by tiny Paters. After such lethargy 
Partisan Review is positively bracing, but it is as though Matthew 
Arnold had taken his niece’s advice too much to heart and in- 
deed become wholly serious. There is no place for Max in Parti- 
san Review, but there is one delightful surprise as we turn a 
corner in the book-lined corridor. Can that indeed be the pop of 
a cork? Yes: Mr Cyril Connolly, emerging from behind a pile of 
Kafka, hands us, truffle-stuffed, ‘An American in London’. This 
comes in section 4, entitled ‘Variety’, and is-cheating. The same 
section contains Mr Robert Warshow’s memorable essay on 
Chaplin’s ‘Monsieur Verdoux’. 

The first section contains a dozen short stories, and the second 
about twenty poems. The names are famous — Jean Stafford and 
Paul Bowles, Robert Lowell and Wallace Stevens, Roethke, 
Allen Tate, George Barker. The stories are all well written and 
indescribably sad, the poems typical of the various distinguished 
authors. Lowell’s “The Quaker Graveyard in Nantucket’ is, of 
course, a modern classic. These two sections, however, are not 
typical of the magazine. These writers are published by any 
editor who receives one of their manuscripts, and their appear- 
ance here reflects more credit on themselves than on Messrs 
Phillips and Rahv. It is Section 3, called ‘Interpretations’, 
which gives the editorial tone. These twenty-five pieces are the 
core of the book, and although the writers are of widely differ- 
ing types there is apparent a consistency of editorial approach. - 
The work here published stretches over the last decade only, but 
Partisan Review has been going for twenty years. That is to say, 
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it has a shrewd notion of the sort of reader it wants and what 


sort of thing he wants. This ideal reader is 


receptive to new work in fiction, poetry and art, is aware of the 
major tendencies in contemporary criticism, is concerned with 
the structure and fate of modern society, in particular with the 
precise nature and menace of Communism, [P.R. began as a 
Trotskyite monthly] is informed or wishes to be informed 
about new currents in psycho-analysis and the other human- 
istic sciences, is opposed to such “‘nativist’”” demagogues as 
Senator MacCarthy and to all other varieties of know- 
nothingism, and feels above all that what happens in literature 
and the arts has a direct effect on the quality of his own life. 


To which one can only answer ‘Phew!’ But it is a respectful 
‘Phew!’ 

The editors have some interesting things to say about the 
newly fashionable conservatism that has become almost man- 
datory in some intellectual quarters and the plain confusion 
which prevails in other quarters, once given over to the pieties 
of fellow-traveller liberalism. As they truly point out, much of 
what passes for radicalism has made its peace with conformity 
while clinging to the postures of dissent. In this connexion it 
must be said that Partisan Review is never dishonest and rarely 
silly. The ponderousness remains, along with the bookishness. 
The editors can scarcely be blamed for this, however, as there 
are and always will be more ponderously booksy critics than 
creative writers. A magazine cannot make geniuses, it can only 
print them, and it is surprising to think how exceedingly little 
good work can remain unprinted. The day of the genius with the 
masterpiece on the bed-sitting-room table has passed. At any 
rate, the masterpiece is unlikely to be in this particular editorial 
waste-paper basket. There is plenty of loneliness in the great 
aching hollows of America — Europe does not have a monopoly 
of Angst — but it finds frequent and not always admirable ex- 
pression. 

The best pieces for European readers are perhaps those by 
Hannah Arendt and Arthur Schlesinger, jun. The latter is a 
most interesting analysis of the ‘revisionist’ version of the causes 
of the Civil War, which Mr Schlesinger calls America’s great 
national trauma. The sub-title of the essay is ‘A Note on His- 
torical Sentimentalism’. The revisionist attempt, says Mr 
Schlesinger, to argue that the war could have been avoided by 
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‘any kind of sane policy’ is of interest less in its own right than as a 
characteristically sentimental conception of man and of history. 


We delude ourselves when we think that history teaches us 
that evil will be “outmoded” by progress and that politics 
consequently does not impose on us the necessity for decision 
and for struggle. . . . History is not a redeemer, promising to 
solve all human problems in time; nor is man capable of tran- 
scending the limitations of his being. . . . Nothing exists in 
history to assure us that the great moral dilemmas can be re- 
solved without pain; we cannot therefore be relieved from the 
duty of moral judgment on issues so appalling and inescapable 
as those involved in human slavery; nor can we be consoled by 
sentimental theories about the needlessness of the Civil War 
into regarding our own struggles against evil as equally need- 
less. 

Mr Schlesinger’s view that history is a tragedy in which we are. 
all involved, whose keynote is anxiety and frustration, not pro- 
gress and fulfilment, is an astringent one; and vastly stimulating 
after some of the woollier sentimentalities with which we have 
recently been entangled. 

Hannah Arendt’s brilliant study of the concentration camp 
universe is a tour de force. She says that there are three possible 
approaches to the reality of the concentration camp: the in- 
mate’s experience of suffering, the recollection of the survivor, 
and the ‘fearful anticipation’ of those who dread the concentra- 
tion camp as a possibility for the future. She takes The Dark Side 
of the Moon as an example of the first; and Der SS-Siaat, by 
Eugen Kogon, and Les Fours de notre mort, by David Rousset, as 
examples of the second. She thinks that ‘fearful anticipation’ is 
the most widespread and perhaps the only fitting approach to 
the reality of the concentration camp, which Rousset described 
as ‘the most totalitarian society in existence up to now.’ At the 
conclusion of a most remarkable essay, as bold as it is lucid, she 
points out that men, in so far as they are more than animal 
reaction and fulfilment of function, are entirely superfluous to 
totalitarian régimes. Totalitarianism strives not towards des- 
potic rule over men, but toward a system in which men are 
superfluous; so long as all men have not been made equally 
superfluous — and this has been accomplished only in concentra- 
tion camps — the idea of totalitarian domination has not been 
achieved: 


The Nazis . . . knew exactly what they were doing when, to- 
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ward the end of the war — which by then they knew they had 
lost — they set up those factories of annihilation which demon- 
strated the swiftest possible solution to the problem of super- 
fluous human masses. There is no doubt that this solution will 
from now on occur to millions of people whenever it seems im- 
possible to alleviate political, or social, or economic misery in a 
manner worthy of men. 


The ‘creative’ sections may be bitty, the ‘variety’ section 
irrelevant, there may be a certain muddle about the neo- 
Liberalism, but Partisan Review must always be worth reading 
for contributions like this, especially by ourselves, who have let 
our magazines slip away from us one by one, and sit among the 
ruins, more or less elegantly twittering, but somewhat peevish 
ghosts. 











MORE ROMAN REMINISCENCES 
Bernard Wall 


I HAVE just been standing by that altar rail that surrounds 
the entrance to the tomb of St Peter, because from there you 
can take in pretty well all the basilica and the inside of the 
dome — the golden words round it, TU Es PETRUS, etc., look tiny 
and the whole perspective never seems to give a sense of vast- 
ness, and I can hardly believe the individual letters are 2 yards 
tall. There’s a lot to be said about recent researches around St 
Peter’s tomb, I know, and there’s more I should like to say 
about Bernini’s fantastic baldacchino, with corkscrew bronze sup- 
ports. Then there is Bernini himself. No man ever left his mark 
so much on a city as Bernini did on Rome. He is present 
wherever there are giant statues writhing in ecstasy in a super- 
natural tempest of wind. 

But I can’t concentrate on Bernini, nor even on the two 
devastatingly pretty American girls who are trying to sort out 
what everything is. We’re all victims of associations of ideas, 
and the strongest impression I have of the tomb of St Peter is 
that it was the place of rendezvous with a secret agent in the 
winter of 1939. It was he who suggested we should meet at St 
Peter’s, because he was a Catholic and also, I expect, because 
St Peter’s is part of the Vatican City. We were being very dis- 
creet, in a way that I thought was positively glaring, for after- 
wards he insisted on going and visiting the four basilicas in a 
carrozza. Now a carrozza was a frightfully uncomfortable and 
slow way of travelling in Rome in the winter, even in those 
days. There we were, perched up before the gaze of all the town, 
in an outmoded vehicle that no Roman ever takes, with a horse 
that staggered as it tried to make the hills, such as the one in 
Via Quattro Fontane. 

But that was nothing compared with those two suitcases of 
anti-Nazi material that I had to keep in a cupboard in my bed- 
room in Via Corsini — and attempt to distribute. Via Corsini 
fourteen years ago: the Via is a dead end culminating in a 
caserna of Carabinieri. The owner of our flat lived above me. She 
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was a violent anti-Fascist and.a Val d’Aosta Protestant, and she 
used to give me sheaves of French-Swiss newspapers about the 
war. Sometimes — those were still the days of Clochemerle — I used 
to think that it was because she was an anti-Fascist that they had 
erected an open pissoir directly in front of our door at which 
every carabiniere on his way in or out of the cul-de-sac used to 
stop. This would have been funny, but everything was ruined 
by the suitcases. Whenever I went out I was terrified that some- 
one would come and search the flat, and when I was in I was 
terrified lest a policeman would arrive at the door — not the 
carabinierit, whom I knew as a fine corps, despite the pissoir, but 
waspish plain-clothes Fascisti. I always kept a hair, which I 
hoped was invisible, tied in a special way over the cupboard 
door so that I could see whether anyone had tried to open it in 
my absence, and I tried to console myself by thinking that there 
was one advantage what is broadly called the British had over 
the Fascists and Nazis — we had read innumerable thrillers and 
knew every kind of trick about detection. But all the same, 
having those suitcases in the room was like keeping a corpse, 
and I learnt what it felt like to be the murderer. I developed all 
sorts of nervous habits. I was constantly looking out of the win- 
dow to see whether anyone was watching the house — that’s why 
the pissoir so impressed itself on my mind. Secret police watchers 
were easy to recognize. They were ugly little men (Sicilians 
mostly, I fear), real squint-eyed troglodytes in felt hats, and they 
stood in the road reading the newspaper whatever the weather. 
Now ordinary Italians never stand in the road reading a news- 
paper, and still less with furtive looks over the top of it, and still 
less when the tramontana is blowing or the Scotch mist period is 
on. 

But there were all- sorts of other sources of nervousness, as 
every Italian anti-Fascist of those days knows. When you were 
talking in a restaurant you looked to see that the waiter didn’t 
come too near (because of the malignant rumour that waiters 
were members of the O V R A). Then you would feel under 
your seat for a dictaphone, and take the receiver off your tele- 
phone when you were talking — this, I believe, is still done in 
totalitarian states. Anyone lingering about or staring used to 
make you uneasy. Most of the torture was absolutely gratuitous, 
as whatever you do in Rome there’s always someone to watch 
you doing it, and the sooner you get used to living in public the 
better. But to this day I am uncomfortable when people watch. 
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The suitcases grew bigger and more obvious in my eyes as the 
war progressed. The spring of 1940 brought hordes of German 
‘tourists’ to Rome, in pepper-and-salt suits with splits up the 
back and swastikas in their buttonholes. They were a real 
underworld, those Germans, but they loved the Roman sun and 
sat for hours in groups at Valadier’s café on the Pincio airing 
their Tyrolese braces till their faces peeled. Now, the Italians 
weren’t yet in the war, and we knew that if things got awkward 
we could count on mild treatment — for, despite the Pact of 
Steel, any Fascist might well turn out to be an anti-Fascist 
merely pretending to be a Fascist; but the Germans could kid- 
nap you, or knock your teeth out, or beat you to death. My 
alternating moods of uneasiness and downright fright went into 
crescendo. A move of lodgings with the suitcases in a taxi — the 
taximan carried them in and out just as though they were 
ordinary suitcases — was a high-water-mark of this. 

The suitcases ended up in the Via Margutta, the artists’ 
quarter. Hitler had taken Denmark and Norway under his pro- 
tection. The German armies were pouring across Belgium and 
Holland. Workmen were painting the lights in the Piazza di 
Spagna blue to dim them. A colleague borrowed an incinerator 
attached to one of the studios (Via Margutta was always pretty 
anti-Fascist and to-day half the artists there are Communists), 
stoked up and burnt all the incriminating contents. 


* * : * * 


NOTHER ridiculous side about my work with the suitcases 
was that expenses were in ten-lire notes. Now ten lire in those 
days was worth a couple of shillings, but it was frightfully awk- 
ward disposing of piles and piles of those notes. At times I had to 
be in fashionable hotels in the Via Veneto — there was the night 
club under the Ambasciatori, for instance, where the Cianos and 
Mussolini’s sons went; the bills were large and the servants 
roared with laughter when, on the third occasion, I brought out 
of my pocket a quarter of a kilo of ten-lire notes and began , 
counting on a plate against the bill. I soon realized that I was 
becoming conspicuous and thought of every possible means to 
get rid of my ten-lires. Finally, in the German Bierkeller called 
Albrechts I met an international man called Captain Bima (of 
what army he was captain I have no idea, but he was recom- 
mended as a reliable black-marketeer by an American friend). 
Under the table I handed him a kilo or so of my ten-lire notes 
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and he gave me dollars in exchange. But the dollars in their 
turn made me uneasy, for one day I had to go to Nice in a 
sleeping-car, and I was so unused to smuggling currency that I 
wrapped my dollars in a newspaper and stuffed them down the 
water-closet at the frontier, hoping against hope that no one 
would use the lavatory during the Customs examination. The 
Italian Customs came and went. Then it was the turn of the 
French, all warlike in their steel helmets — the men of Foch, I 
thought. I said to the Frenchman that I wanted to declare some 
dollars to him that I hadn’t wished to declare to the Fascisti. 

‘Combien de dollars?’ he said. 

*F ai oublié,’ said 1, flustered, ‘mais je vais les compter.’? I went 
into the lavatory and pulled them out of the bowl, feeling I was 
safe with our good allies. 

‘Quel dréle d’endroit pour conserver des dollars,’ said the French- 
man, ‘je n’ai jamais vu une chose pareille.’ 


* * * * 


UT all these streets in Rome are full of memories of different 

epochs for me, and most of them, alas, owing to our unfortun- 
ate times, aren’t esthetic. In 1944, when I returned to Rome, there 
were no Black Shirts parading in the Via Veneto, Negro Mili- 
tary Police stood outside the Ambasciatori, which was an Ameri- 
can place, and the public lavatory at the Porta Pinciana had 
been turned into a prophylactic station. The only soldiers that 
marched down the Via del’Impero were the Scots, who skirled 
their bagpipes as nearly everyone save Mussolini had long fore- 
seen as inevitable, and an American band which played jazzy 
music, amazing Romans accustomed to a more martial tradi- 
tion. There were public notices at street corners in English, 
French, Polish, and what we supposed to be Hindustani; the 
only traffic was that of military vehicles, mainly jeeps, and an 
extraordinary invention for transporting civilians called a camio- 
netta, a little cart on rubber tyres drawn by a motor cycle which 
made a noise like an air-raid. The collection of drunks at night 
was sensational. 

But I am taken back once more to 1940 when I enter the 
Caffé Greco, in the Via Condotti. This is a relic of several cen- 
turies’ standing, a place of narrow passages with Pio Nono plush 
alcoves into which a dim light filters through glass set in the 
roof. It is said to be a rendezvous of artists, and tourists often 
come to it for that reason. At one time it certainly must have 
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been a poets’ corner. Goethe doubtless came here, Longfellow, 
Carducci, Thorwaldsen the sculptor, Abbé Liszt (no, priests 
aren’t allowed to go into cafés), Dickens, Hawthorne, Grego- 
rovius and many others — there are faded press cuttings framed 
on the walls about such visitors that I have never bothered to 
read. To-day you don’t see artists there, or rarely; it is rather a 
place of téte-d-tétes between business-men and very pretty girls 
and where you can watch gorgeous Scandinavian Amazons de- 
vouring cream buns in solitude. 

I must have spent several scores of evenings in the last months 
of the phony war with other Jnglesi and some Americani in these 
ill-lighted alcoves. In 1940 I am sure the Jnglesit were much 
more popular with the rank and file of Italians than to-day. 
Then the Romans did all they could to help the Allies. They 
served them first in restaurants — making a point of keeping 
Nazi representatives waiting. They came up to you when there 
was an Allied victory (such as the sinking of the Scharnhorst) to 
say, “To-day the notizie are really good.’ They were gloomier than 
we were when Hitler advanced westwards. I often wonder why 
1940 and 1954 should present such contrasts. 

One of the explanations, of course, is economic. Up till 1940 
the British still wore a golden mantle, if an imaginary one, in- 
herited from the great Victorian travellers. They were rich 
people par excellence; whereas their opponents, the. Tedeschi, only 
had strength through joy, a concept absurd to the Italian mind. 
To-day the boot is on the other foot. The British are much the 
poorest of foreigners in Rome, beachcombers almost, and in ad- 
dition there have been far too many of them presenting dud 
cheques and for ever in a coma of alcoholic knowingness. 
Another reason is that Roman snobbery (outside the aristocracy 
and artists) is just the opposite of ours; it likes over-statement as 
much as we like under-statement, it tends to think that if you 
wear old clothes it is because you can’t afford the first instal- 
ment of hire-purchase on a new suit. But it is most unpleasant 
being so unpopular, a new experience and a saddening one. 

In 1940 the great mass of Italians by sure instinct distrusted 
the German alliance; they feared it would lead to war and, 
knowing their Duce, their one hope of avoiding the war was 
that the Allies should defeat the Duce’s Germans. Here people’s 
minds work easily according to ideas of Realpolitik which surely 
date back to that naive thinker Machiavelli — unlike English 
stupidity, Italian stupidity takes the form of being too-clever-by- 
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half. I remember once saying to a worldly-wise Fascist that I 
doubted whether the United States would ever allow Hitler and 
Mussolini to destroy England or even, in the end, to dominate 
Europe. He said : ‘But if Germany is the stronger side the Ameri- 
cans wouldn’t attack Germany — that would mean joining the 
weaker side.’ Nevertheless when the French began being de- 
feated there was misery and consternation on people’s faces in 
Rome, and even the Fascist press expressed its rancour by 
blaming the Allies for being weak, blaming us because (so one 
understood) we were dragging them into war on the opposite 
side. The Greek hero most admired here is, I think, Ulysses. By 
ancient tradition Romans are fascinated by pomp allied with 
cleverness. This explains something of the Duce’s rise and fall: 
his claim to fame was that of a clever man who managed to out- 
wit the world. The fact that he lacked principles was part of his 
cleverness for the too-clever-by-half mind; indeed, for the men 
with his own type of mind. 

Why do I go into so many political reminiscences ? Partly be- 
cause Italian friends are always talking of their fear that the 
Republic may not last and that a new totalitarianism may take 
its place, not Communism, but a Salazar kind of paternalism. I 
think there is a danger; it is in the tradition, though what is 
bravest and most creative militates against it. Meanwhile, I re- 
flect, any great man in Rome must be able to address crowds 
from a balcony. Why? Because the Popes bless the people and 
make addresses to the people from the balcony of St Peter’s. 
Mussolini had to imitate the Pope, and any future dictator 
would need to do the same to get prestige. 


* * * * 


We return to the Caffé Greco. The dazzling Scandinavian 
opposite is still devouring her cream cakes, an Anglo-Saxon has 
called for a whisky doppio e doppio ancora, the girl like a fawn is 
plainly yielding to the amorous commendatore. The waiter who 
brings the treble or, rather, quadruple whisky was here fifteen 
years ago, but his old colleague, with a name like Anastasio, 
died last year. The Greco is now very expensive and is being 
run, I am told, by something like a national trust. But on the 
wall near by me I catch sight suddenly of the portrait of Cristo. 
He died during the war. 

Cristo was one of the oddest figures of 1940. He was a tall 
bony man with a long mane of hair and a flowing beard, and he 
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spent all his days in the Greco. He came every morning from 
the pauper’s quarter in San Lorenzo, and he got his nickname 
because, as he stalked on his long gaunt shanks all the way 
through Rome to the Piazza di Spagna in the mornings, the 
children used to shout after him, ‘Ecco Cristo, ecco Gest Cristo,’ for 
his beard made him look like Christ to the Roman way of think- 
ing. He spoke Italian fluently, and one day I offered him a 
drink and listened to his monologue — he was a tremendous 
talker. And he showed me a photograph of an actress called 
Toti del Monte dedicated to him by her. He began in Italian, 
but after a while I noticed something inescapable about his 
accent, something aspirated that had never been begotten this 
side of the Alps, but suggested misty oceans: I became concen- 
trated and puzzled. Soon I was almost certain and burst in: 

‘But aren’t you an Irishman?” 

He was indeed, though he had lived in Rome uncountable 
years. After a few drinks Cristo became incoherent. I was never 
sure of his real name, though he sometimes called himself Monk 
Lewis, or what part of Ireland he came from. He always joined 
our table in the evenings, until several American friends said 
they found him boring. Then he sat at another table, though 
not without serding messages by the waiter: 

‘Cristo says could you lend him ten lire for a drink?’ 

Everybody called him Cristo, and he liked it. Towards the 
end, i.e. shortly before Italy declared war, Cristo appeared with 
a friend, an Italian pauper with a bristly white beard, whom he 
proudly introduced to us as Anti-Cristo. Cristo and Anti-Cristo 
had a special burlesque act, they argued furiously about the ex- 
istence and non-existence of God. Cristo said that Anti-Cristo 
was going to Hell; Anti-Cristo said there was no such place, and 
so on. Anti-Cristo was anti-Fascist, Cristo was a ‘neutral but 
against whom?’ kind of Irish citizen. Then one night they got 
terribly drunk. They began singing in tuneless old men’s voices 
and became so boisterous that they were turned out. The un- 


happiest June was beginning. 

























LORD M. AND MRG.* 
W. L. Burn 


HE history textbook which we used at school informed us 

that Sir Robert Walpole invariably read, first among his 
correspondence, the letters from his gamekeeper. It did strike 
me that he must have possessed a singularly literate game- 
keeper, but I suppose I assumed that Prime Ministers could 
afford such luxuries. It never struck me as odd that a Prime 
Minister should not attend to public business first: that he pre- 
ferred.to hear about his pheasants was a merit, in my eyes. Like 
most boys and most men in this country it was the non-political 
‘element in the politician which I valued. Though we frown at 
‘unprofessional’ conduct and try to elevate all sorts of occupa- 
tions to the dignity of a profession we still find the term ‘profes- 
sional politician’ repellent. No one knows this better than the 
professional politician, Clad in tweeds, smoking a pipe, staring 
at a pig, or hiking in shorts and an open-necked shirt, he re- 
minds his fellow-creatures that he too is a man, devoted to inter- 
ests which only his zeal for the public welfare has prevented him 
from pursuing. The world of division bells and despatch boxes 
never quite effaces that ‘happier hour’ which might have been 
his, and he may even come to believe that he would have pre- 
ferred a private existence. 

The acceptance of such beliefs demands more than a few 
grains of salt, at least in the case of a Prime Minister. A man 
with a natural distaste for politics might well go into them for a 
few years until he realized his mistake: it is difficult to suppose 
that if this distaste persisted he would remain in them long 
enough to be a candidate for the Premiership or that, having 
held the office and lost it, he would seek and accept it again. It 
is one thing to say of a politician that he had other interests be- 
sides politics, even that he would have been happier if he had 
pursued those interests exclusively: it is another thing to suggest 

* Lord M. or the Later Life of Lord Melbourne, by Lord David Cecil 
(Constable, 1954, 215.); Gladstone, a Biography, by Sir Philip Magnus (John 
Murray, 1954, 28s.). 
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that he only entered and remained in politics, as it were, by a 
series of unfortunate accidents. 
Lord David Cecil says of Melbourne: 


As we have seen he was not primarily a public character. 
In spite of the fact that he became Prime Minister of England, 
he remained to the end of his days a detached spectator, a 
little outside the political scene (p. 185). 


And of Gladstone Sir Philip Magnus says: ‘Gladstone’s true 
interests were outside politics, and as he grew older politics dis- 
gusted him more and more’ (p. 191). It is somewhat easier to 
believe Lord David on this point than Sir Philip. Politics were 
a function of the society in which Melbourne grew up, and it is 
unlikely that such a man as he would go into politics to-day. It 
is also true or at least highly arguable that his remaining in 
office, despite the increasing discredit which his Ministry was 
attracting, was due in part to his personal devotion to the 
Queen. But he had been in politics when the Queen was an in- 
fant; he returned to office willingly enough in 1835 although he 
had been dismissed in 1834; and it is extremely difficult to be- 
lieve that he did not, at bottom, prefer the political life (as it 
could be lived then) to all others. It is still more difficult to be- 
lieve anything other of Gladstone. That a man of eighty-three 
should appeal to the country on a programme seriously at vari- 
ance with many of his deepest beliefs, as he did in 1892, if his 
true interests were not in politics, if he found them increasingly 
disgusting, is scarcely credible. It is scarcely credible, too, that 
Gladstone would not have gone into politics in any age. He may 
have been fortunate to live when parliamentary life was more 
respected and less isolated than it is to-day. But our contem- 
porary politics would have had their attractions for him: that 
silver voice on the radio, those burning eyes on the television 
screen, might have reduced the triumphs of his Midlothian 
campaigns to insignificance. 

This is speculation. But is it speculative to say that Melbourne 
and Gladstone, though they might have done other things, 
were politicians, and were politicians because au fond they pre- 
ferred to be so? To suggest that is not to attribute discredit; 
only to place them in a body which includes men so different as 
Chatham and Goderich, Disraeli and Bonar Law. It has some 
bearing, however, on the ways in which their careers have to be 
regarded. 
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The interest to Lord David Cecil of Melbourne would seem 
to be that of a man fascinating in himself, and the more fascin- 
ating because much of his life was spent in what was, for him, 
an improbable occupation; as though Turner had been an in- 
surance agent or Dickens a civil servant. The subject is a highly 
attractive one: I am not sure that its attractiveness would have 
been less if Lord David had allowed himself to examine certain 
aspects of Melbourne’s political career in greater detail, to 
study him as the least professional of professional politicians, but 
a professional all the same. Certainly Melbourne’s official career 
is not neglected, but the emphasis is chiefly on those parts of it 
which illustrate Lord David’s interpretation of his character. 
There is a good deal, for instance, as there ought to be, on Mel- 
bourne’s work as Home Secretary and his dealings with the dis- 
turbances of the early ’30’s. 


To force [Melbourne believed and said] nothing but force 
can be successfully opposed. It is evident that all legislation 
is impotent and ridiculous, unless the public peace can be 
preserved and the liberty and property of individuals saved 
from outrage and invasion (p. 41). 


This is perfectly true, but there is the necessary reservation 
that the force employed in the repression of disturbances ought 
to be proportioned to the gravity of the disturbances. Lord 
David notices Melbourne’s ‘shrinking from the unpleasant’ (p. 
15): it was certainly unpleasant that ‘ragged, wailing wives and 
mothers’ should watch ‘boys of nineteen dragged to the gallows.’ 
It might, in certain instances, be right that boys of nineteen 
should be hanged, and as executions were public their mothers 
could hardly be prevented from attending, but Melbourne does 
not appear to have understood that repression shares, and in a 
higher degree, the defects of all punishment, its crudity and lack 
of precision. Certainly there was moral weakness in his ‘shrink- 
ing from the unpleasant’, but there was intellectual weakness 
too, the lack of the will and ability to ask the right questions and 
to translate the answers into action. Melbourne’s mind does not 
seem to have been a particularly acute or active one. If it had 
been he could not have been content with the formula that ‘the 
whole duty of government is to prevent crime and preserve con- 
tracts.’ Here he was expressing one of the commonplaces of his 
day in commonplace terms. It is what one might expect of 
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Palmerston. Does it not argue a certain mediocrity of mind in 
Melbourne? 

It is the more difficult to answer this question because Mel- 
bourne was moved, as the mediocre man is usually not moved, 
by the lacrime rerum. 

No, no fhe said], nobody learns anything by experience; 
everybody does the.same thing over and over again (p. 7). 
Much of what is attributed io design is accident; the unknown 
cause leading to the unknown end (p. 111). People complain 
of the instability of human affairs but in fact the state of man, 
if fixed and certain, would not be endured (p. 57). 

Melbourne never excepted himself, as Lord David points out, 
from his condemnation of human beings in general. ‘His con- 
tempt was not arrogant. . . . A cynic who loved mankind, a 
sceptic who found life thoroughly worth living, he contrived to 
face the worthless of things, cheerfully enough’ (pp. 7, 14). And, 
as his relations with Queen Victoria showed, his cynicism was 
helpless before personal affection. 

But does this amount to saying more than that Melbourne 
was less complacent and more self-critical than most politicians, 
even than most men? He was also more self-indulgent; as he 
was, in some respects, more likeable. This does not make him a 
great man or even a respectable statesman. The toper who 
freely admits that his misfortunes are due to drink is no doubt 
a more attractive figure than the toper who blames the world 
for his misfortunes; but he is not a particularly attractive one. 
The statesman who denies the possibility of learning by experi- 
ence is only a little better than the statesman who believes that 
experience has taught him everything he needs to know. Dis- 
illusionment is not a virtue and the capacity to believe that 
other peoples’ mistakes are no worse than one’s own is not very 
much of an asset. 

It would be quite inaccurate to suggest that Lord David 
claims any sort of greatness for Melbourne or seeks to represent 
him as a philosopher in politics. ‘For all his superior breadth of 
vision, he did not see further into the lives of the poor than the 
average intelligent man of his circle, especially when his fear of 
revolution was aroused’ (p. 104). This is written of Melbourne’s 
dealings with the Tolpuddle labourers, whose fate has been ele- 
vated by propagandists to a more important position than it 
deserved. There is a case, if not an entirely satisfactory one, to 
be made for Melbourne on that issue. It is extremely difficult to 
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see what case can be made for the Government and for Mel- 
bourne, as its head, in the matter of the first Afghan War. Lord 
David’s omission of this subject is the more serious gap in his 
book. What Melbourne bore the ultimate responsibility for was 
a course of action in which it is hard to say whether the ends or 
the means were worse. The Tolpuddle labourers on their way to 
transportation may not afford much of a testimonial to Mel- 
bourne’s sense of proportion, but it is the solitary figure of Dr 
Brydon riding into Jellalabad which forms the unanswerable 
condemnation of his administration. He might be excused for 
his inability to enter into the experience of a Dorset farm- 
labourer, but the conduct of diplomacy and war was one of the 
tasks at which men of his birth and training were supposed to be 
adept. 

Melbourne, in this major instance, proved himself far from 
adept; as he did in matters less important. ‘Natural talent had 
united with long experience,’ Lord David says (p. 4), ‘to make 
him the perfect man of the world, whose manners, at once un- 
obtrusive and accomplished, could handle the most delicate 
situation with light-hearted mastery.’ Could they? Melbourne’s 
appointment of Dr Hampden to the Regius Chair of Divinity at 
Oxford was an extraordinary piece of maladroitness, even if 
judged only on the political level: as the work of a man who 
professedly liked what was tranquil and stable it showed a quite 
remarkable lack of judgment. He was not responsible, in the 
first place, for either the Bedchamber Crisis nor the scandal in 
which the unhappy Lady Flora Hastings was involved, but he 
could have done more to moderate the first, and he certainly 
aggravated the second. His defence must be that he was carried 
away by his loyalty and devotion to the Queen. But the ‘perfect 
man of the world’ is not one who surrenders his judgment to a 
girl in her ’teens, even if that girl is his Sovereign. And in the 
most blatant of his mistakes, his connection with Mrs Norton,* 
even this defence does not serve. The characters of Mrs Norton 
and her husband and the relations between them being what 








































* Lord David’s delineation of Mrs Norton is beyond praise. I cannot 
recall reading a single good word of George Norton and so I quote, in case 
it may be thought to be to his credit, one observation of his; made when 
he was giving evidence before the Select Committee on the Sale of Beer 
Act in 1854-55. He said that ‘Every expedient should be tried to tempt the 
people forth from the crowded city to the fresh air of the country, as one of 
the best modes of elevating their condition.’ 
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they were, such a development as eventually occurred in Nor- 
ton’s bringing his suit was.always more probable than not. An 
undergraduate of average prudence would not have courted 
such a risk, let alone a Prime Minister in his later fifties. 

The age in which Melbourne played his great part was a 
curiously febrile and emotional one. Utilitarians, Tractarians, 
Chartists propounded their programmes and advocated their 
remedies with a single-minded and bigoted persistence. Mel- 
bourne derived from a culture alien to theirs and it is easy, in 
view of this and of his casualness and his sceptical aphorisms, to 
imagine him as a man highly capable of objective judgment, 
shrewd and equable beyond his fellows. In point of fact, Mel- 
bourne’s intellect was (to say the least) not extraordinary: what 
distinguished him was the range and tenacity of his emotions 
and his emotional (sometimes disguised as his intellectual) com- 
mitments. He could be as fallible and foolish as Cobbett or 
Robert Owen but, happily for his reputation, he did not write 
books or pamphlets or address popular audiences: aphorisms 
have more of a cachet when delivered at dinner-parties or in 
Cabinet. But it is idle to argue that the ‘oligarchical’ system of 
government produced, in the person of Melbourne, a prime 
minister of greater disinterestedness, more balanced judgment, 
more controlled feelings than the ‘democratic’ or, indeed, any 
other system.* 


F # * * * 





i DAVID’S book is a contribution to letters: Sir Philip 
Magnus’s biography of Gladstone must be judged as a con- 
tribution to historical writing. It is a pity, therefore, that it con- 
tains no footnote references. These things are not to be regarded 
as ornaments or luxuries or as concessions to the professional his- 
torian. They enable a reader who is willing to take enough 
trouble to check what the writer says; and they assist other 
writers on the same subject, saving a great deal of work from 


* Hobhouse, in his Recollections, noted some wild opinions of Melbourne’s: 
that the Russians might possibly send a fleet into the Channel and sweep 
our seas (June 17, 1835); and that our forces (in Central Asia) ‘should 
never stop until we got to Teheran’ (February 22, 1840). It is scarcely 
possible to credit the rumours, still occasionally repeated in common-room 
gossip, that Melbourne was received into the Roman Catholic Church on 
his death-bed, but it would have been interesting to hear Lord David’s’ 
comment on them. 
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having to be done again. Thus, Sir Philip says (p. 64), ‘When 
Gladstone entered the Cabinet at the age of thirty-three, he had 
already agreed with Peel that free trade and the Corn Laws 
were in theory incompatible.’ This is a point of the highest im- 
portance for the development of Peel’s views as well as of Glad- 
stone’s and the reader is entitled to know precisely on what 
documents the statement is based. 

The lack of references is the more unfortunate because the 
book contains so much new material, especially on the personal 
side. Gladstone’s aspiration for the hand of Caroline Farquhar 
and then for that of Lady Frances Douglas was not mentioned 
by Morley; there is considerably more detail here than Morley 
gave on Gladstone’s attitude towards his sister’s conversion to 
Roman Catholicism and on his rehabilitation of the Glynne for- 
tunes after the Oak Farm crash; above all, Gladstone’s patient 
efforts in the early ’70’s to induce the Queen to resume her pub- 
lic appearances and, in effect, to fulfil her duties, are dealt with 
as they deserve to be dealt with, lucidly and carefully. Sir Philip 
quotes (p. 150) a piece of advice which Mrs Gladstone gave to 
her husband in 1862 — ‘Do pet the Queen, and for once believe 
you can, you dear old thing’ — and observes that Gladstone, un- 
happily, ‘never learned the way’. That, of course, is true, but it 
is impossible not to admire the courage and good feeling Glad- 
stone showed in raising and trying to meet an issue of the utmost 
delicacy and importance. 

It would be easy to found on this episode, and, indeed, on 
Gladstone’s relations with the Queen generally, the argument 
that his ends were meritorious but his means often ill-chosen 
and unrelated to the lesser minds which it was necessary to his 
purpose to convince. But the facts and opinions which Sir 
Philip gives so candidly make it quite impossible to sustain this 
argument: on the contrary, they make Gladstone appear a more 
fantastic creature than he is usually imagined to have been. His 
offers of marriage to Caroline Farquhar in 1836 and to Lady 
Frances Douglas in 1837 are curious in the extreme, but no 
man, perhaps, ought to be judged by correspondence of that 
nature. A much more serious defect, and one which naturally 
led him to be mistrusted, was his combination of long neglect of 
a subject with the most fervent enthusiasm for it and the most 
complete confidence in his ability to deal with it when he chose 
to take it up. 

The classic instance of this defect relates to Ireland. In 1845 
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he wrote of Ireland as ‘that cloud in the west, that coming 
storm, the minister of God’s retribution upon cruel and in- 
veterate and but half-atoned injustice!’ For the next twenty 
years or so, beyond extending the operation of the income tax to 
Irelarid in 1853, he appears to have neglected Irish problems 
entirely. When, in 1868, he declared it to be his mission to 
pacify Ireland he knew less about the country, and especially 
(as Bright realized) about the agrarian question, than he ought 
to have known. And Ireland paid the penalty for his ignorance. 
His Land Acts of 1870 and 1881, remarkable as intellectual 
tours-de-force, suffered from one common and fatal defect: the 
remedies they effected were out of date before they were brought 
into operation. The grant of compensation for improvements 
and the erection of certain indirect barriers against arbitrary 
dispossession of tenants might have satisfied the bulk of the 
Irish tenants in 1860. But in 1860 Gladstone’s sympathies were 
engaged with the cause of Italian nationalism, and the remedies 
he sought for Ireland ten years later were much less than mili- 
tant Irish opinion had by that time come to demand. Similarly, 
his Act of 1881 was built upon the principle of ‘dual ownership’ ; 
at a time when opinion, both in Ireland and Britain, was rapidly 
moving towards schemes for land purchase. Obviously it would 
be quite unsafe to say that if Gladstone had interested himself 
in Irish affairs in the ’50’s and ’60’s he could by himself have 
changed English opinion: yet he might have done so, and in 
any event he would have been much better equipped to legis- 
late. And then, again, having dealt or tried to deal with the 
questions of the Irish Church and Irish education during his 
1868-74 ministry, he appears to have put Ireland out of his 
mind in the later ’70’s although the situation there was de- 
generating as fast as it could. 

What brought Gladstone back into the forefront of politics 
after his retirement from the leadership of the Liberal Party in 
1875 was, as we all know, his indignation against the Turks and 
his sympathy with the Bulgarian victims of their savage repres- 
sion. Unlike Disraeli, he had shown no anxiety about the 
methods used in the repression of the Indian Mutiny or, as far 
as one knows, about those used by Eyre in Jamaica. The cardi- 
nal defect in Gladstone as a statesman was his incalculability, 
which made it in the highest degree difficult to say to what sub- 
ject, at what time and at what stage in its development, he 
would address himself, with his quick intellectual grasp, his 
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eloquence and his arsenal of moral indignation. It was not even 
possible to assume that he would maintain the same general 
attitude towards two matters of much the same kind. He could 
describe the Sudanese as a people ‘struggling rightly to be free’ 
(p. 309), but he showed no particle of sympathy for. the 
Egyptian nationalists, was in ‘extraordinary spirits’ when he re- 
ceived the news of Tel-el-Kebir and would have allowed Arabi 
(‘one of the greatest villains alive’) to be hanged (pp. 290-91). 
His comment on the British operations in Egypt — ‘We have 
carried out this war from a love of peace and, I may say, on the 
principle of peace’ — cast a remarkable light on the workings of 
his mind. 

The more we take advantage of the opportunities which Sir 
Philip gives us the more incalculable, inconstant and self-con- 
tradictory does Gladstone appear. He could be charming with 
children, but he declined to go to Disraeli’s funeral, attended a 
theatre shortly after the fall of Khartoum (with its almost cer- 
tain consequence of Gordon’s death) was reported, and said not 
one word of praise of Gordon when he spoke in the House a 
fortnight later (pp. 321, 323-24). But his inconsistencies went 
far deeper thar this. He vaunted his opposition to egalitarian- 
ism and socialism; he approved of the creation of such fortunes 
as Andrew Carnegie’s and, although he hoped they would be 
used for good, he saw no good in mulcting one man of his 
property in order to confer small material benefits on a large 
number of others; he availed himself freely of the hospitality of 
such wealthy men as Sir Donald Currie and George Armistead. 
And yet he deliberately appealed to class-consciousness and 
class-hatred by describing the opinion of the West End of 
London as opposed to ‘all the great achievements that have made 
the last half century illustrious’ (p. 247), railed against ‘the Upper 
Ten Thousand’ and, in order to regain political power in 1892, 
gave his sanction to the Newcastle Programme, which simply 
could not be reconciled with the beliefs which he claimed to 
hold, for instance, when he visited Oxford two years earlier. 

Melbourne’s capacity for self-criticism did not make him a 
great or even a respectable statesman, but Gladstone’s inca- 
pacity for it made him a very dangerous one. In his youth he 
had regarded it as his task to serve God in the world of politics. 
No exception could be taken to that; but before he was sixty he 
was coming to see himself not as one among many servants of 
God but as God’s special and almost, one might say, sole agent. 
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‘The Almighty seems to sustain and spare me for some purpose 
of His own, deeply unworthy as I know myself to be,’ he wrote 
in 1868 (p. 195). Ten years later he suggested that the health 
and strength given him ‘appears to me to carry all the marks of 
the will of God’ (p. 256). When the Liberals won the election of 
1880 it seemed to Gladstone ‘as if the arm of the Lord had 
bared itself for work that He has made His own’ (p. 270). In the 
election campaign of 1886 he felt ‘the hand of the Lord’ upon 
him (p. 359). These sentiments, committed to a private diary, 
showed a dangerously warped mind; uttered in public they 
justified Lord Randolph Churchill’s description of them as 
‘audacious profanity’. 

Even without the belief that he was the agent of God, Glad- 
stone would have been a very masterful man: with it, he became 
almost a law unto himself. His critics and opponents came, in his 
eyes, to add moral turpitude to intellectual incapacity. He could 
take endless trouble on behalf of persons who were in no sense in 
competition with him, for his brother-in-law, Sir Stephen 
Glynne, for children, for prostitutes. But to those who opposed 
his will on a great issue, to his sister Helen, to Disraeli, Gordon, 


and Joseph Chamberlain, he could be pitiless. 
Sir Philip is very far from blind to Gladstone’s faults.* 


* There are some omissions and some statements in Sir Philip’s book, of 
varying degrees of importance, which will not commend themselves to 
historians. The description of Britain between 1793 and 1815 — ‘Protected 
by their fleets and by the sea the upper class had never been happier or 
more prosperous. . . . But the poor suffered greatly in prices and from war 
taxes, levied principally on consumer goods, which included the necessities 
of life’ (pp. 1, 2) — is dreadfully inadequate. Gladstone’s policy towards 
railways in the ‘forties (a subject in which he thereafter lost interest) 
deserves a closer examination than it receives (p. 66). There is no mention 
of the Committee on Joint Stock Companies of which Gladstone became 
chairman in 1843, or of its report or of the Joint Stock Companies Act of 
1844. The description of the Chartist meeting of April 10, 1848 as that of 
‘a vast socialist mob’ (p. 92) is an odd one. What is the evidence for saying, 
apparently in relation to the fifties and the early sixties, that ‘in every big 
town and in every important trade an urgent and spontaneous desire 
existed that the franchise should be extended’ (p. 163)? Contemporary 
opinion would have been very reluctant to accept this statement. The para- 
graph on the Land Act of 1870 (pp. 202-3) is neither sufficient nor accurate. 
The same criticism must apply to the paragraph on the Land Act of 1881 
(p. 298): it is difficult to imagine what Sir Philip means when he says that 
the Act gave tenants (the italics are mine) ‘the right to sell freely their holdings 
when they wished’. How could anyone sell, or where would he find a 
purchaser for, something — a holding — which he did not own and therefore 
could not convey? 
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Indeed, in one respect he could have made a better case for him 
than he has done: a detailed examination of the way in which 
Gladstone investigated and prepared legislation on a compli- 
cated subject (the Irish Land Act of 1870, for example) would 
have demonstrated his remarkable intellectual ability and 
would, I think, have made him appear less grotesque than he 
does. But what of the ultimate verdict? Sir Philip makes little 
attempt to analyse the forces of which Gladstone was a part or 
an opponent: to investigate the many meanings of Liberalism 
or to discriminate between Imperialism as such a man as Milner 
understood it and the Imperialism of the music-halls. He is too 
easily content to take such words as sign-posts pointing with cer- 
tainty in one direction. 

I take it that Sir Philip’s admiration of Gladstone is due in 
large measure to the contrast, of which he is conscious, between 
Gladstone’s world and the present day. He says that ‘the full 
measure of the twentieth century’s shame’ was concealed from 
Gladstone (p. 444). That is true; but it is also true of Melbourne 
and of most nineteenth-century British statesmen; it is not true 
of Salisbury, who was disconcerted by his glimpses into the fu- 
ture. It is more important to ask how things have come to be as 
they are. 

He considered [Sir Philip says of Gladstone] that politics 

would be debauched and divorced from the service of God 

if policy were to be auctioned by Party leaders ambitious to 

buy votes from selfish and, possibly, unscrupulous pressure- 

groups. Behind the luxury and pride which capitalist 
industry had generated, behind Bismarck’s ruthless con- 
centration and use of force, behind the growing and almost 
universal demand for increased material satisfactions, 
Gladstone glimpsed monstrous shadow-shapes which danced 
convulsively in the fiery furnace of his imagination (p. 444). 


It is not, clear whether Sir Philip regards Gladstone as a critic 
of ‘capitalist industry’ (which he was not) or of the Balance of 
Power as readjusted by Bismarck. It is, however, apparently 
part of his argument that Gladstone is to be differentiated from 
Bismarck because ‘he developed the conscience of the com- 
munity by appealing to it’ (p. 261) ; that he ‘dedicated his life to 
the task of teaching men and nations to govern themselves by 
schooling their passions, and thereby to realize on earth the 
spirit of the Christian ethic’ (p. 445). 

Did he? When did he appeal to the Italians, with whom he so 
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much sympathized, to govern their passions? He told Lord 
Granville in August 1876 that ‘good ends can rarely be attained 
in politics without passion’ (p. 241); he spoke of ‘the black- 
guardism and baseness — no words are strong enough — which 
befoul the whole history of the Union’ (p. 360). There was no 
attempt here to teach men to ‘school their passions’: rather, 
their passions were stimulated and appealed to. He spoke of ‘the 
sense of justice, which abides tenaciously in the masses’ (p. 323). 
No doubt it is possible to regard this as ‘developing the con- 
science of the community by appealing to it’: it is also possible 
to regard it, not as developing the conscience of anyone but as 
demagogic flattery, designed to convince ‘the masses’ that they 
were inevitably right. There may be one thread in Glad- 
stonianism which is not snapped at the end of the nineteenth 
century but goes on to the processions and the rallies in which 
the masses, at once excited and bemused, are taught that’they 
(incapable in fact of exercising power) are the true source of 
power and (incapable of distinguishing between truth and false- 
hood) are the sole repository of virtue. Perhaps the fascination 
of Gladstone’s career lies in the contrast between the terrible 
potentialities inherent in him and the traditional (sometimes 
the trivial) inhibitions which bound him. 

















THE LIBERATION OF WORDSWORTH 
John Wain 


N the world of ideas revolutions can happen unobtrusively, 

almost silently. In the field of English literature we are at the 
moment in the midst of an enormous revolution, almost a com- 
plete reorientation of taste. It is taking place rather in the man- 
ner of a change of season; not very obvious from one day to 
another, but impossible to overlook in its general effect. I mean 
the re-assimilation of nineteenth-century poetry into the twen- 
tieth-century consciousness. Twenty years ago, when the in- 
herited standards of ‘romantic’ literary taste were being pushed 
aside to make room for the newly discovered Metaphysicals and 
Augustans, all nineteenth-century poets, even the best of them, 
suffered a bad'slump, while the good but not great poets of that 
epoch, such as Tennyson, fell into actual contempt. Now, the 
generally accepted view would be more or less what Mr Graham 
Hough says at the end of his little handbook, The Romantic 
Poets: 


There was a few years ago a real danger that the Romantic 
age would come to be regarded, as the eighteenth century 
once was before it, as an unfortunate interregnum in our 
poetic history. [But] The Romantic movement does hold out 
a living hand to us, and not to grasp it is a kind of intellectual 
and emotional treason. We can perhaps see the results of the 
deliberate refusal of the romantic experience in this century 
in the present decay of creation, and the desiccation of much 
of our criticism . . . the difficult reabsorption of nineteenth- 
century values is one of the things that is needed for the 
mental health of the twentieth. 


Most people, perhaps, would not make the issue quite so 
dramatic; I don’t see that the twentieth century has suffered 
from a ‘decay of creation’ — its record in literature is surely a 
splendid one, and modern criticism (granted that there is at any 
time a fearful shortage of good criticism) seems to me very re- 
spectable. But, as I say, that is how people are beginning to see 
it. Slowly, rather painfully, and without any brouhaha or clique 
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scheming, the major Romantics are swimming back into our ken. 

But within this larger revolution there are several smaller, 
sharper ones that have to take place first before the wider issues 
can be settled, or even seen clearly. The two chief of these, to my 
mind, are the rescue of Wordsworth and the defence of Yeats. 
These two are, if not the greatest, at any rate as great as anyone 
in the world of romantic poetry; take Wordsworth away and 
the period would be without an effective beginning; take Yeats 
away and it would be without an effective end. Yet both these 
key figures have attracted some of the silliest criticism ever con- 
cocted. The reason is that they are both poets whose work was 
based on what could loosely be called a ‘system’; in Words- 
worth it is the Nature-mysticism; in Yeats it is the gyres, phases 
of the moon, arcons, and all the rest of the hocus-pocus. The re- 
sult has been that one has to dig through twenty volumes of 
commentary on either poet before coming upon a paragraph of 
honest criticism of his poetry as poetry. I speak of the ‘defence’ 
of Yeats, because in his case the system-mongers have not quite 
strangled him yet; he is still read as a poet by people who con- 
ceive themselves to be enjoying a literary experience rather than 
studying occult philosophy. But all that is changing fast. 
Another half-dozen books of solemn comment on his idiocies, so 
solemn that it makes them more important than his poems, and 
he will be lost to us. 

Already the subject is one on which people are alarmingly 
quick to misunderstand plain language. I once made a 
reference somewhere to ‘the Gipsy Petulengro tradition of 
Yeats criticism’, and this got itself quoted in a pamphlet 
on Yeats by G. S. Fraser; the pamphlet in its turn was 
reviewed by Miss Kathleen Raine, who was moved (by the 
quotation, obviously) to some rather superior comments about 
‘young critics who think Yeats was a kind of Gipsy Petulengro, 
and cannot understand how he wrote such great poetry when 
his general ideas were so silly’ — words to that effect. I assure 
Miss Kathleen Raine that I do understand, very well, how Yeats 
could combine being a great poet with having a mystagogue’s 
ideas on general subjects, and of course it was not him but his 
critics I was comparing with Gipsy Petulengro: the only point 
of bringing up so small a matter is that it shows how hard it is to 
talk about the question at all without being immediately mis- 
understood. 

If you want to know what is going to happen to Yeats, at this 
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rate, just look at what has happened to Wordsworth in the cen- 
tury since his death. He has been cornered by the ‘Words- 
worthians’ — good, gentle souls who share, or think they share, 
his attitude towards Nature and in consequence treat his 
writings as a Sacred Book, on which it would be blasphemous to 
use the ordinary methods of literary criticism. Turn over any of 
the great mound of books the Wordsworthians have produced. 
Everywhere it is the same story. Wordsworth as a religious 
teacher. — Was he Orthodox or Pantheist ? - What happened to 
him on Snowdon ? — What is it exactly that dwells in the light of 
setting suns ? — What is the significance of his having to cling to 
a gate-post on the way to school to convince himself of the reality 
of the external world, or lie flat on the ground to bring the blood 
to his head before seeing visions, or put his braces on outside his 
jacket to bring his waistcoat closer to his diaphragm, or what- 
ever the silly business consisted of? They are admirably pains- 

taking and devoted, these books; several of them, indeed, such 

as those of Miss Helen Darbishire and the late J. C. Smith, show 

all the acumen and devotion which we expect from their cele- 

brated authors: But mark what was happening. While all this 

discussion was piling up, this business of treating Wordsworth as 

if he were a cross between Gandhi and Plato, the ‘ordinary’ 

reader of poetry was quietly taking the hint to keep away. With- 

out meaning to put anyone off their idol, the Wordsworthians 

had done so, and very effectively. They had done it by the 

simple means of setting up two different kinds of approach to 

poetry; one that they used for Wordsworth, and one that they 

used for all the other poets in the world. 

To pick up one of these books and read it in the same evening 
‘as Mr Bateson’s * is an extraordinary experience. You would 
hardly guess that he and they were talking about the same sub- 
ject. Mr Bateson takes Wordsworth on his own terms, as a poet; 
he talks about the literary method of his work, as if that were 
important (which it is)! As if Wordsworth had ultimately to 
stand or fall on the merits of his poems, as created things, as 
artefacts (which he has)! It is a real rescue. Here is the new 
criticism of Wordsworth: I don’t necessarily mean to say that 
Mr Bateson is ‘the first to sail into the Arctic seas’, because I 
think the thing has been going on, quietly, for some time, and 
people tell me that Mr Jones’s The Egotistical Sublime, which I 


* F. W. Bateson: Wordsworth: A Re-Interpretation. (Longmans, 215.) 
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have not yet read, has something of the same quality. What 
matters is that Wordsworth is being rescued; let us fervently 
hope that Yeats, with equal skill and bravery, will be defended. 

However, as I am far from going along with Mr Bateson’s 
book all the way, I must now introduce a few discords into this 
fanfare of praise. To begin with, it seems possible that he has 
fallen into a separate but related error: that of substituting 
author-psychology for criticism. He says at the end of the first 
chapter that, as the poems are psychological documents, we 
have to approach them through a study of Wordsworth as a 
case-history : 

Since the poems are either the direct or the symbolic 
expression of his personal feelings, moods and intuitions their 
interpretation must depend upon a reconstruction of the 
evolution of the affective undercurrents of his personality. 

It will be necessary therefore to try and define states of mind 
of which Wordsworth was not wholly conscious himself, which 
he sometimes misunderstood or tried to suppress. 


If this is true, it is of course tantamount to denying that 
Wordsworth was a great poet, or even, in a sense, a poet at all. 
Every poem, every work of art, is ‘the direct or symbolic ex- 
pression’ of the man’s ‘personal feelings’, but if we cannot come 
to a decision about its quality without going outside it, to the 
biography, that means that some very essential element, some 
vitamin, is missing from the work itself. It is always tempting, 
when one has enjoyed a poem, to root about among the bio- 
graphical element for a few side-lights on it; but if this is erected 
into a system it becomes an admission that the work will not do 
as it stands. And, however cleverly and sympathetically it is 
done, we are back in the Public Library scene in Joyce’s Ulysses, 
listening to the clevershins explaining that Shakespeare wrote a 
tragedy about Hamlet because he had just lost a baby-son called 
Hamnet, and the similarity of the names is an important clue. 
(Perhaps he had been in love with a woman called Leah.) It is 
a procedure more justified in Wordsworth’s case than in almost 
any other, and we all do it, but that very fact is a damaging 
criticism of his work, and I cannot find that Mr Bateson goes 
into the matter at all. Statements like “The rhythm of his neu- 
rosis seems to have demanded at a certain stage in its sexennial 
progress a withdrawal from promiscuous social intercourse and 
a period of intense attachment, emotional and intellectual, to 
two or three intimates,’ have the effect of making me wish 
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wildly for a criticism of Wordsworth that would be absolutely 
impersonal and objective. 

The trouble is (and I repeat that it is a mark against Words- 
worth) that such a criticism, interesting and valuable as it 
would be, is hardly foreseeable. It would not be complete 
enough; Wordsworth was a psychological poet, and the mind he 
studied was the only one he had the opportunity (or, with his 
fearful egocentricity, the power) to study fully: his own. It is a 
question, rather, of distinguishing between the personal ele- 
ments in his work which are relevant to a proper judgement and 
those which are not. The biographical, psychological facts which 
underlie the great split between ‘early’ and ‘late’ Wordsworth 
are, as I see it, relevant; the imaginative and mystical experi- 
ences of his childhood, about which so much fuss is commonly 
made, much less so. They are fully contained within the poems; 
furthermore, they are not peculiar to Wordsworth: every child 
has something of the sort; indeed, it is their universality that 
makes them an interesting subject for poetry. 


But the question of the drying-up of Wordsworth’s poetic . 


powers is another matter. It has been much debated, like all 
Wordsworthian questions, in a curiously muddled and acri- 
monious way. (Coleridge, in the chapter of Biographia Literaria 
in which he ‘answered’ Wordsworth’s arguments about the lan- 
guage of poetry, started this habit of going all round the pole to 
get to the next street, which has somehow clung to Wordsworth 
criticism ever since.) Thus there is to this day a good deal of 
rather undisciplined discussion as to whether it is, in the first 
place, true that Wordsworth ‘went off’ at all in his later years: 
both sides make exaggerated claims. Examined coolly, it is not 
really a very difficult question. Wordsworth wrote poetry over 
a period of sixty-five years, from 1785 to 1850; he himself said 
in the Jmmortality Ode, written in 1803, that something had gone 
wrong and his imagination didn’t seem to be working as it had 
done when he was a child, and in the Prelude, which he was 
writing at about this time, he made a great point of the import- 
ance of a certain kind of imaginative or mystical experience that 
he used to have when he was younger but had not been familiar 
with since he grew up. And in fact it is true that the poetry he 
wrote after about 1807 is in some respects less original and 
arresting than the earlier work. It is still good, and in many 
places superb, but it is the work of a skilful, experienced, sensi- 
tive poet of the status of, say, Tennyson, rather than of a genius. 
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And the earlier poems, flawed as they are, do read like the work 
of a genius. That is all; surely the disputants can calm down. 

What gives the dispute its underlying acrimony, of course, is 
the personal rancour which so many have felt, and still feel, 
against the later Wordsworth, the man who became Controller 
of Stamps, held reactionary political views, wrote piously moral 
verses, and in general tried to live down the young poet who 
had preached Godwinian anarchism and put his French girl- 
friend in the family way. This reaction must already have been 
strong at the time when Browning’s The Lost Leader was sup- 
posed (wrongly?) to refer to Wordsworth. I think these two 
strands need separating; obviously the old Wordsworth was not 
so much fun as the young one, but this has not much direct 
bearing on the quality of his work, because, as we saw in the 
case of Yeats, you can be very silly as a man and still admirable 
as a poet — unfortunately. I don’t, as it happens, think that 
Wordsworth turned Tory and Pillar of Society in middle age 
just to be nasty: I think it was because he was unhappy and full 
of inadequacies and needed something to be certain about, like 
Dr Johnson; it may even be true, as Mr M. E. Burton main- 
tained in his book, One Wordsworth, that many of the alterations 
in the Prelude which look like attempts to make it more respect- 
able were really motivated by a desire to make it a better poem. 
He just thought (wrongly, as it happens) that it read better that 
way. 

None of this, as I say, is really to the point, though admittedly 
one can see more merit in Wordsworth’s later poems if one is not 
blinded by hatred of the man who wrote them. It would be per- 
fectly possible to make an anthology of the poems he wrote after 
1810 which would still show him as a major English poet; and 
also, again as in the case of Yeats, it is quite clear that, however 
great the differences may be, the early and late poems are all 
obviously written by the same man, and we gain if we take the 
whole body of his work as the field of discussion. Mr Bateson 
does not think so; he is only interested in the earlier work — in- 
deed the very helpful Chronological Table of Wordsworth’s 
compositions which he gives at the end of the book stops at 
1815, as if no one could possibly want to go any further. He will 
not even allow Miss Edith Batho to say that the post-1815 poems 
contain ‘much that is good, some that is magnificent’. She in- 
stances a dozen poems by name, but Mr Bateson will not have 
it. There are ‘good or goodish lines’ in these poems, but with 
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two exceptions they cannot ‘possibly be called “magnificent” ’. 
Let us pause for a moment over one of the poems they are argu- 
ing about, one that Mr Bateson would set down as having ‘good 
or goodish’ lines: the sonnet Mutabdility: 


From low to high doth dissolution climb, 

And sink from high to low, along a scale 

Of awful notes, whose concord shall not fail; 

A musical but melancholy chime, 

Which they can hear who meddle not with crime, 
Not avarice, nor over-anxious care. 

Truth fails not; but her outward forms that bear 
The longest date do melt like frosty rime, 

That in the morning whitened hill and plain 
And is no more ; drop like the tower sublime 
Of yesterday, which royally did wear 

His crown of weeds, but could not even sustain 
Some casual shout that broke the silent air, 

Or the unimaginable touch of Time. 


Here I would come down on Miss Batho’s side, if she will 
have me, and call the poem magnificent. To begin with, it is an 
extremely interesting treatment of the sonnet form. The normal 
division into octet and sestet is not so much flouted as allowed a 
certain ghostly existence in the background (much as Milton 
treats the prosodic and intellectual traditions of the pastoral in 
Iycidas), and the sonnet is built up by very individual means: it 
consists of two long sentences, which wind on like the sustained 
lofty passages of the Prelude. This counterpoint between one 
rhythm and the other is brought to a culmination in the last 
line with its deliberate clash of rhythms, the iambic beat versus 
the natural speaking run of the words. The two sentences ap- 
pear on a first reading not to have much to do with each other, 
but one soon realizes that the point of the two similes in the 
second one is to make it cohere with the first: things decay and 
dissolve whether they are hard-wearing or evanescent; frost 
takes about twenty minutes to melt if the sun is shining, while 
a cathedral might take a thousand years to fall down, but really 
they are just the same because ‘dissolution’ is like music, and 
plays all over the scale. Indeed it is music, for those who have 
ears to hear. (Wordsworth often said things were like music 
when he could not think of any other way of describing them: 
compare ‘the still, sad music of humanity’.) 
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Another interesting feature of this poem is the counterpoint, 
another one, between Wordsworth’s great skill and his almost 
equally great lack of skill; no one would deny that the sonnet is 
built up very powerfully, and yet the individual lines are several 
times clumsy and weak, and there is more than a hint that he 
was bothered by the difficulty of finding rhymes, just like a man 
writing his first sonnet. A man who meddles with crime would be, 
properly speaking, a policeman: he means ‘indulge in crime’ but 
cannot find a way of saying so. On the other hand, as if to show 
that rhyming comes easily tc him, he has deliberately made the 
job harder for himself by carrying on the ‘ime’ sound into the 
second half where he needn’t have done; one suspects that he 
knew all along that a very powerful line was going to end with 
‘Time’ and resolved, quite deliberately, to begin as he meant to 
go on. I have hardly scratched the surface in these few remarks; 
it is a wonderfully rich fourteen lines’ worth. And there are 
other late poems as good, and better; Laodamia, for instance. 

Mention of Laodamia leads me to what I really wanted to say 
about this question of Wordsworth’s having dried up. Drying 
up is a thing that only happens to Romantic poets; Shakespeare 
and Milton both got better, if anything, as they went on; so did 
Sophocles; so has a modern poet like Robert Graves. It is the 
Romantics who either die young, like Shelley, Keats, Dylan 
Thomas, and Hart Crane, or stop writing, like Coleridge, or go 
on writing and getting less effective, like — but when we come 
to fill in that last blank we cannot, I think, use the name of 
Wordsworth. He ceases to be a Romantic poet, if he ever had 
been wholly one; his later poetry, when it is good, is not good in 
a Romantic way (I can’t, by the way, define that word, but 
everyone knows roughly what is meant. What I mean is that, 
for instance, The Ancient Mariner is a Romantic poem and Lao- 
damia is not). Wordsworth was, as I say, a psychological poet; 
his subject was the human mind, and above all his own human 
mind ; this kept him very much apart from the Romantic move- 
ment generally, because it drew him in the direction of the ana- 
lytic and philosophical, which they were not good at. Neither 
was he for that matter, but it kept him always on the other side 
of the fence as far as Romanticism was concerned and kept alive 
sides of his writing that he could use in ‘years that bring the 
philosophic mind’. It was the Romantic part that went wrong, 
and he knew it at the time. C. S. Lewis once remarked to me: 
‘The real lesson of the Prelude is that Romanticism is not 
3* 
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enough,’ but I don’t think I saw what he meant until ten years 
later. 

Another thing that makes Wordsworth’s later poems impres- 
sive is that in the best of them (by which he has a right to be 
judged) he did not try to tell lies about himself. His subject was 
always, in one form or another, the workings of his own mind, 
and, in spite of his obvious wish not to seem irreligious, that 
mind was, basically, a pagan and pantheist mind. The poem 
about James Hogg, which is as late as 1835, is essentially a 
pagan lament over death; there is no feeling that Wordsworth 
and his friends are going to meet in a happier state; on the con- 
trary, they are like natural forces which cannot be stayed —- when 
it is time for them to go, they go (like Lucy, we recall, who died 
as soon as Nature’s ‘work was done’ with her) : 


Like clouds that rake the mountain-summits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 

How fast has brother followed brother, 
From sunshine to the sunless land! 


‘They have all gone into the world of’ — darkness, in this pagan 
document, not light. Laodamia, again, is moving because of the 
peculiar kind of hell that Wordsworth inhabited during his de- 
clining years; Laodamia, like Annette, was too much in love to 
behave sensibly, and Protesilaus- Wordsworth has to lecture her 
and remind her that ‘the gods approve The depth, and not 
the tumult, of the soul’; she was silly enough to want a kiss, 
although he was only made of air. To pay her out for this the 
‘just Gods whom no weak pity moved’ sent her to dwell in 
Hades; the surface meaning of the words is that they were right, 
but the last stanza shows that the trees didn’t think so — a pretty 
certain indication that Wordsworth didn’t either, because after 
all the trees were Nature. The general implication is that he had 
decided to obey the obvious dictates of reason and respect- 
ability, because the years had brought the philosophic mind, 
but that he was sorry about it in a way that he could only ex- 
press in poetry. He gives a note to explain that the story of the 
trees comes from Pliny; this is defensive, because of course it is 
exactly the kind of story he would like to have made up. 
Wordsworth’s situation in later life, altogether, is rather 
similar to that of the hero of one of his early poems, the Farmer 
of Tilsbury Vale. This worthy man, as Wordsworth delights to 
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recount, bilked his creditors and flitted to London; unfortun- 
ately when he got there he was a bit out of his element because 
he was in a city and not close to Nature, so that the end of the 
poem is rather touching: Wordsworth hopes that at least he will 
be near grass and trees in the cemetery. This queer little poem 
has a lot of essential Wordsworthian feeling in it; the old man 
who in earlier days had ‘got away with it’, but is now stranded 
a long way from the sources of his life, with no chance of getting 
back to them before he dies, is a figure he was later to embody 
in his own person, so that one almost wonders how far this acute 
self-analyst was deliberately prophesying. 

I think, then, that the earlier and later poetry of Wordsworth. 
are on the whole very homogeneous, and the main thing is to 
provide some ordinary clear-cut literary criticism of the whole 
body of work. And here one remembers a remark made by Ezra 
Pound: ‘Wordsworth was only half aware of the problems of 
writing.’ Like many of Pound’s asides, this points very accur- 
ately to a body of considerable truths. Wordsworth was un- 
easily aware that things are very difficult for a poet who has an 
original subject-matter; he said that a great and original poet 
has to create the taste by which his own poetry can be under- 
stood; and he drew a lot of attention to himself by issuing the 
Lyrical Ballads with a fighting preface about the language of 
poetry. Unfortunately, that squib fizzled out, because the argu- 
ments were muddled at the crucial points, and also because the 
best poems in the book were Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, which 
(as far as its poetic method goes) is simply a piece of late 
eighteenth-century ballad-making in the tradition of Percy’s 
Reliques, and Tintern Abbey, which has nothing to do with the 
theories at all. In fact Wordsworth failed from first to last to 
clothe his subject-matter in forms which matched it in origin- 
ality; the blank-verse essay was an eighteenth-century form, the 
formal ode went back to Gray, and through him to Dryden and 
Cowley; the ballads and lyric measures were already there in 
the tradition which he took over, and all he did was to push 
some of these things a little further than they had yet been taken 
(there is, after all, nothing quite like Peter Bell in previous English 
poetry — or subsequent for that matter). This had the effect of 
masking Wordsworth’s tremendous originality and making a 
lot of his poems read like botched attempts at something his 
readers were already familiar with — witness the astonishment of 
nearly all contemporary critics that any major poet could 
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descend to the utter dead-level of the Excursion. In a sense they 
were right; the manner of Young and Akenside, however 
strengthened, was the wrong vehicle for what he proposed to do. 

In fact Wordsworth’s choice of form and his ear for tone let 

him down with monotonous regularity. Many of the anecdotes 
in Lyrical Ballads, if they had been told simply in prose, would 
have been like Chekov stories; perhaps it was too early for that, 
and prose fiction was not yet sophisticated enough to carry that 
kind of tremendous simplicity, but still the choice he actually 
did make was an unfortunate one. The Prelude, again, is a 
gigantic misalliance of form to content; onecan only speculate on 
what form would have suited it better, but (noticing that the 
best passages, which are so easily detachable, are usually be- 
tween fifty and a hundred lines long) we might say, perhaps, 
that if Wordsworth had only had the inventive ability he ought 
to have invented'a form rather similar to, say, Rilke’s Duino 
Elegies. It is only in the sonnets that one feels entirely free of 
the clash between matter and technique; he tells us that he 
started to write them after having Milton’s sonnets read to him; 
and the implied criticism of Milton’s sonnets in Wordsworth’s is 
excellent. It shows that he had understood them to their depths. 
(I don’t mean ‘In his hand The thing became a trumpet’; I 
mean the way he sympathetically reproduces Milton’s tone of 
voice underneath his own; it shows he was a good critic of 
literature — a better one, in my opinion, than Coleridge.) 

Why was this? Why could Wordsworth never get this im- 
portant question settled? I think the reason is two-fold. In the 
first place, he lacked a really helpful literary tradition; what he 
found to his hand was good, better than a poet has to-day, but 
it was not what he needed; and secondly, there was the all- 
important question of an audience. Let us go back to Mr Bate- 
son for a moment. 

“Wordsworth,” he tells us, ‘found it hard to say who it was 
exactly he wrote his poems for.’ In his early days he was mainly 
addressing a small audience whom he knew personally; and he 
addressed them in the literal sense by reading his work aloud. 
He composed aloud, usually in the open air, and always thought 
of his poetry as being rather like a musical score, that does not 
come to life until it is performed. (Mr Bateson makes a great 
point of this, but I thought it was true of all poets. Surely no- 
body wants his poetry to be read silently? I would go further 
and say that any writing that has any artistic pretensions, be 
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it oratory, fiction, verse, even conversationally-styled criticism 
like this piece I am writing, needs the voice before it comes to 
anything.) At any rate, Wordsworth needed this expectant au- 
dience and at one time had a fairly large circle of interested 
people to whom he was in the habit of reading his work (Mr 
Bateson names them on p. 195). Then the rot set in: 


Unfortunately, as he grew older, Wordsworth began to take 
this intimate inner public too much for granted and to concern 
himself more and more with the reading public in general. 
The way to reach this outer public created a difficult 
technical problem. How could the spoken voice be transposed 
into the non-spoken voice of the printed page? . . . In the end 
it was the Wordsworthians who gradually taught the upper 
middle class how to read Wordsworth. Their eulogies and 
commentaries bridged a gap that was too wide for Words- 
worth to make himself heard across orally. 


I am sure this is the heart of the problem. I see it rather 
differently from Mr Bateson, because he thinks of it as a specific 
concrete question of writing for a silently-reading public when 
you have been used to an audience. That is an idea that naturally 
follows from his belief that Wordsworth was peculiar among 
poets in writing for the voice. As I do not (and never can) be- 
lieve any such thing, I naturally see it as the universal prob- 
lem of how to write for the faceless ‘general reader’. But I am 
sure something of the kind was going on. 

And going on, what is more, not only in Wordsworth’s own 
case but in the case of every nineteenth-century poet. The faults 
of almost all of them can be traced to an uncertainty about who 
it is they are addressing. At the beginning of the century, before 
romanticism had become the orthodox taste of English readers, 
they were addressing too few people; afterwards they were ad- 
dressing too many. Thus there is a world of difference between 
Shelley, who really did have the feeling that his poetry was just 
simply ignored, and Tennyson, who sank beneath the responsi- 
bility of having to interest an audience as big as the audience 
for the contemporary novel. 

Neither extreme is any use to the poet. Shelley’s address to his 
wife in the Dedicatory Stanzas to the Witch of Atlas is usually 
held to be ‘playful’; but to me it is tragic, with its sudden cri de 
coeur of: 

Oh, let me not believe 
That anything of mine is fit to live. 
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Nobody took the slightest notice of him outside his circle of 
personal friends, unless it was to attack him for his radical views. 
(That is an exaggeration, but not a very big one.) As for Tenny- 
son, he was simply forced to dilute his poetry because the huge 
middle-class public wanted to be in on the secret. The contem- 
porary poet, who writes for a few hundred people, all of whom 
are seriously interested, is fortunate by comparison. 

Wordsworth is indeed a baffling poet to get hold of. He was 
original and hidebound; acute and stupid; delicate and clumsy. 
Probably the key to all these contradictions lies in the character 
of the man. Certainly the poems, as they stand, are full of con- 
tradictions; no wonder they have become a problem-hunter’s 
paradise. No wonder either that his work should have received 
so little literary criticism. Even more than Yeats, he is a poet 
about whom the simplest statement is likely to be misunder- 
stood. Poor Mr Bateson, for instance, cannot even get his book 
sensibly reviewed ; a writer in one of the Sunday papers could 
not get down to business at all because of his amazement at Mr 
Bateson’s assertion that Wordsworth experienced, and strongly 
repressed, a love for Dorothy which was not quite a brother’s 
love. Yet every perceptive reader has always noted that some- 
thing of the sort must have been operative ever since Coleridge 
guessed that ‘Lucy’ was Dorothy. 

In the reabsorption of Romantic poetry Wordsworth is the 
lump of gristle that will be digested last. That is why I am glad 
Mr Bateson has written this book. 











POETRY, OR POEMS? 
Donald Davie 


OR the young man of my generation who was interested at 

all keenly in poetry, to discover the criticism of R. F. Black- 
mur was a turning point and something of a revelation. But ten 
or fifteen years ago the revelation was partial and in some ways 
frustrating, because many of the poets by whom Mr Blackmur 
laid most store, such as Wallace Stevens and Hart Crane and 
Allen Tate, were known to us only by a couple of poems in the 
Faber Book of Modern Verse. Moreover, our discovery of Mr 
Blackmur himself was partial too, and usually belated; for he, 
like the poets he talked about, had not at that time found a 
British publisher, and we came across his work only in the few 
copies of his American publications that came our way. His two 
books were especially hard to come by, and more often we knew 
him only from articles in American magazines like the Kenyon 
Review or the Sewanee Review, to which as undergraduates we 
could not afford to subscribe. At long last he has now appeared 
from a London publishing house,* and in the meantime the 
American poets he wrote about have also found British pub- 
lishers — though, incidentally, we still await a British edition of 
the poems of Hart Crane. 

The time-lag is still regrettable, for the enthusiast who now 
encounters Mr Blackmur for the first time will hardly welcome 
him as we did. Partly this is because the poets whom he wrote of 
in the ’thirties were then the latest thing, whereas now they almost 
have the status of accepted classics. The poetic situations to 
which they responded were very different from those that the 
contemporary poet is faced with; and so they seem already 
quite remote. But, more important, Mr Blackmur as a critic has 
not improved with the years. The volume that now appears 
contains much of his recent writing as well as his earlier work, 
and this later material shows such a falling away from the earlier 
that a new reader will find himself at best forced to take the 

* R.R. Blackmur. Language as Gesture. Essays in the Craft and Elucidation 
of Modern Poetry. (Allen and Unwin, 253.) 
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rough with the smooth. To me, this falling away is so obvious 
that the most pressing task seems to be to define it and if possible 
to account for it. 

This is unfortunate, however, because to insist on the limita- 
tions and (more than that) the perversities of the later essays is 
likely to dissuade the new reader from looking even at the earlier 
ones. And so it is in place to say at once that the essays here re- 
printed from the two earlier volumes are as good as ever they 
were and only improve with keeping. In fact this is not quite 
true of all of them: the account of Ezra Pound which was 
acceptable in 1933, when only A Draft of Thirty Cantos had ap- 
peared, is now, since Hugh Kenner’s book on Pound, thoroughly 
out of date; and it is not easy to excuse Mr Blackmur for re- 
printing it. But the essays on Wallace Stevens, on Marianne 
Moore, on Hart Crane, are still much the best introductions to 
the work of these poets. Best of all is the mildly debunking essay 
of 1937 on Emily Dickinson, which looks as if it ought to be 
definitive. All in all, the best advice one can give to a reader 
meeting Mr Blackmur for the first time in this volume is to urge 
him to take particular notice of the dates usefully printed at the 
end of each section. There is much to be said for taking these not 
in their printed order but in chronological order, trusting most 
the Blackmur of the ’thirties, taking ever larger pinches of salt as 
he progresses through the ’forties up to the present time. 

The question of Mr. Blackmur’s deterioration is of particular 
interest and importance because there are grounds for thinking 
that it is part and parcel of a larger tendency. Some would main- 
tain that this falling away can be paralleled in the work of other 
critics whose names have been often associated with Mr Black- 
mur’s as co-workers with him in a fairly conscious movement, 
the movement, already too much argued over, labelled “The 
New Criticism’. As the New Criticism becomes the Old Criti- 
cism, it seems as if for many people it is belying its earlier 
promise. It is easy to dismiss this as just a swing of the pendulum 
of fashion, as a case of familiarity breeding contempt. But I do 
not think this is the case — not, at least, as it concerns Mr 
Blackmur in particular. Mr Blackmur seems to me to have gone 
off the rails. I am content to leave it an open question whether 
New Criticism as a whole has gone off the rails in the same way 
and roughly the same place. 

The change in Mr Blackmur can be seen most obviously in 
his own prose-style; and the opacity of his later style is what has 
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attracted most attention, so far as I can see, from his American 
reviewers. But just because a radical change in style is nearly 
always the symptom of a change in the attitudes of the writer, it 
may be just as well to by-pass the style for the moment and 
strike at once to the heart of the matter. Now the heart of the 
matter where literary criticism is concerned is, in my view, 
always in practice, in the manner of approach to a specific text. 
In a critic so conscious of his role as Mr Blackmur these changes 
in approach always arise from or else are buttressed by changes 
in theory — in his theories about what poetry is and what criti- 
cism is. And, sure enough, there are to be noted far-reaching 
changes in Mr Blackmur’s theories about literature. But these 
too I will defer for later attention and give a concrete example 
of how he has changed his ways of dealing with a poem or 
rather, as it happens, with a line of poetry. 
The line is Ezra Pound’s: 


In the gloom, the gold gathers the light against it. 
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In 1931, discussing the line by the way in the course of an essay 
on Wallace Stevens (p. 234 of the present volume), Mr Black- 
mur noted that the line presents a visual image, yet ‘not physi- 
cal observation, but something to be seen in the mind’s eye’; 
and that it is differentiated from physical observation by ‘the 
non-visual associations of a single word — gathers, which in the 
active voice has an air of intention.’ In 1946, in a short essay 
specifically on Pound (pp. 155-6 of this volume), Mr Blackmur 
asks: 


. «does it not commit itself in the memory by coming as an 
absolute image, good anywhere the writs of language run, by 
the most ordinary possible means, the fused sequences of two 
trains of alliteration, the one guttural and the other dental? 
Does it not also, and more important, clinch the alliteration 
and the image by displaying itself, as Pound used to argue all 
verse ought to display itself, in the sequence, not of the 
metronome, but of the musical phrase? Do we not come, thus, 
on a true blank verse line where something, which we here 
call music, lasts when the words have stopped, and which 
locks, or gears, the words together when they are spoken? 


The differences, I submit, are striking. And the most obvious 
difference is quite simply that in 1931 Mr Blackmur was look- 
ing for poetry in a play of meanings; fifteen years later he is 
looking for it in a play of sounds. 
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He is quite deliberate about this, as we see if we refer to an 
essay falling between the two considered. In W. B. Yeats: Be- 
tween Myth and Philosophy (1942), he quotes from Yeats’s Under 
Ben Bulben: 


Measurement began our might; 
Forms a stark Egyptian thought, 
Forms that gentler Phidias wrought. 
Michael Angelo left a proof 

On the Sistine Chapel roof, 
Where but half-awakened Adam 
Can disturb globe-trotting Madam 
Till her bowels are in heat, 

Proof that there’s a purpose set 

Before the secret working mind: 
Profane perfection of mankind. 


Mr Blackmur is led to ‘insist’ (p. 115) that all the lines here, 
with the exception of the three italicized, ‘could have as well been 
different, most of all could have been their own opposite without 
injury to the meaning which is under the lines.’ So, earlier in the 
same essay, he has played about with the last stanza of another 
late poem by Yeats, The Apparitions, reversing the meaning of 
line after line and maintaining that to these lines of his, no less 
than to the lines of Yeats, the two-line refrain is appropriate. 
And he concludes (pp. 111, 112): 


Is not the precision of the poem for the most part a long 
way under the precision of the words ? Do not the words involve 
their own opposites, indeed drag after them into being their 
own. opposites, not for contradiction but for development? 
After such queries we can return to the poem as it is, and know 
it all the better so, and know that we have not altered, even 
tentatively, anything of its actual character by playing with 
what is after all merely its notation. We have come nearer, 
rather, to the cry, the gesture, the metaphor of identity, which 
as it invades the words, and whichever words, is the poem we 
want. 


Now it is less than fair to Mr Blackmur thus to tear his auda- 
cious conclusions out of the fabric of very subtle and close argu- 
ment. This essay on Yeats, I am inclined to think, was the 
turning point for him. And he ought to get credit for trying to 
deal with these wayward late lyrics by Yeats which a critic 
more circumspect would have disingenuously avoided. His 
phrasing is less pretentious than it seems; ‘metaphor of identity’, 
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for instance, refers back to a discussion on the significance of 
refrain in general. Moreover, Yeats may be a special case; to 
say that ‘the lines could have been their own opposites without 
injury to the meaning’ appears less outrageous when we remem- 
ber how Yeats’s mind moved naturally in terms of paradox, of 
mask and anti-mask, of gyrations through phases, from dark to 
light and back again. Yet, when all is said and done, this view 
that in a poem, in any poem, the words are ‘merely its notation’ 
— how can we describe it as anything but outrageous? 

Some may not agree. Plenty of people are ready to believe 
that the soul of a poem, its true value and life, is unutterable, 
escapes analysis, is magic and mystery. Perhaps, in fact, there is 
hardly anyone who, being really honest with himself, would 
deny this. Yet if we feel that in the normal way we would go to 
almost any lengths rather than admit it, we are not thereby 
being inconsistent or dishonest. For we have every reason to be 
suspicious. Yes, we would all agree of course that something 
escapes analysis, is mysterious. But where, how soon in our re- 
flections, how near the surface of the poem, does the magic 
start, the mystery supervene? And nearly always one finds, 
when people take up this position, that they mean the magic 
starts from the word go. The magic and the mystery are the 
smoke-screen for the enemies of criticism and of poetry. They 
start by asking us to admit that somewhere in the poem there is 
mystery; but always what they really mean is that it is mystery 
all through. If it is, then all critics are parasites and charlatans. 
And this is always the conclusion they drive at. For it nearly 
always turns out that the smoke-screen is really covering the 
getaway of some poet or poets whose work, as their apologists 
know very well, won’t stand up to the critic’s scrutiny. 

I am not imputing these motives to Mr Blackmur. On the 
contrary, he knows the tactic of old and he knows how to deal 
with it —he can be seen dispersing just such a smoke-screen so 
as to get within range of Emily Dickinson. Thirty years ago 
hardly anybody could do more before a poem than (in all sin- 
cerity, often enough) throw up his arms and sigh ‘Unaccount- 
able’ or ‘Sheer magic’. Twenty years ago Mr Blackmur was one 
of the critics - Richards was another, Empson, Leavis, Ran- 
some, no need to call the roll — who, in their different ways, and 
each within his own limitations, showed us how to penetrate a 
great deal further than that. They rolled back the frontier of 
magic, and in doing so provided some clues how to distinguish 
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white magic from black, the honest mystery from the dishonest 
one. Yet now Mr Blackmur is rolling the magic forward again 
until it broods over every inch of the poem. 

Few would deny that the enormous improvement in critical 
techniques, the advance made in the last few decades, has cost 
something. The study of ambiguity in poetry has not kept count 
of the virtues of plainness and clarity, and this disproportion is 
only now perhaps being corrected. In the same way there is no 
doubt that the attention paid to the semantics of poetry, to the 
poem as a structure of meanings, has meant that another aspect, 
the poem as a structure of sounds and rhythms, has sometimes 
been neglected. And probably this is the disproportion that Mr 
Blackmur is trying to redress. But after all some techniques are 
available even here. Prosody, for instance, may be rusty (though 
at least one good critic, Mr Yvor Winters, has kept it in repair), 
but it is traditionally the tool for getting somewhere on the side 
of poetry that slopes towards music. Mr Blackmur, however, 
disdains it and will let us get no nearer to the mystery than a 
ritual incantation of Pound’s ‘composing in the sequence of the 
musical phrase’. And here we can hardly think anything but the 
worst, especially when he presents ‘In the gloom, the gold 
gathers the light against it’ as ‘a true blank verse line’. If this is a 
sample of Mr Blackmur’s prosody, there is no wonder he is 
chary of resorting to it. 

Yet there is more to it than that. This keeping of the reader at 
a distance seems to be the essential motive behind all Mr Black- 
mur’s later writing. It informs his style. This was always diffi- 
cult, chiefly because it was so copious. But lately, influenced by 
the prefaces of Henry James, it is more full than ever of elegant 
variation. Mr Blackmur can always ‘put it another way’, and 
always does so. “To put it another way,’ or ‘What I have been 
saying is this,’ are almost his trade-marks. And it is this which 
enables him to circle his subject time and again, in very nearly 
the same track, while giving the illusion that he is moving in for 
a kill which never comes. The incantations — of certain lines of 
verse as well as of certain critical pronouncements — are offered 
as ‘keys’, but really they are only the same old landmarks 
coming round into sight again as we complete one more tedious 
circuit. The thing at the centre — thus the implication — is un- 
utterable. The hush which falls, the ceremonious invocations of 
great names, the general impression that what goes on is terribly 
important and terribly difficult (one false step and we are done 
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for) - all this creates the effect of a devotional act. And indeed 
Mr Blackmur, who is so respectful to the authority of Mr Eliot, 
seems perilously close sometimes to falling foul of the gibes that 
his master has cast at Matthew Arnold. For him too, as on Mr 
Eliot’s showing for Arnold, poetry seems to be attracting to it- 
self the emotions and expectations proper only to religion. We 
remember Mr Eliot’s warning that the one cannot be substi- 
tuted for the other, and that to try to do this is to do justice to 
neither. 

For him too, as for Arnold, it is poetry that has to carry this 
burden of religious feeling deflected from its proper object. 
Poetry, not poems; poetry, that is, considered not as the body 
of poems that have been or may be achieved, but as a quality 
or a condition of language never exemplified without some 
adulteration in even the greatest poems, seen there only by 
glimpses, by fits and starts, a fortunate visitation on some one 
line or snatch of lines. This comes out very clearly if we return 
to the line of Pound with which we started, and compare again 
Mr Blackmur’s two treatments of it, early and late. In the early 
essay the line from Pound, together with other extracts from his 
work, is presented, alongside similar examples from Mr Eliot 
and from Wallace Stevens, precisely for limited comparison — to 
isolate what is unique to Stevens. In the later essay the line is 
used as a tuning-fork, to ring out the true poetic note by which, 
while it rings in our minds, other lines can be héard as sharp or 
flat. It is used in fact precisely in the manner of Arnold’s by now 
notorious ‘touchstones’ ; and it begs the same question — whether 
it can be anything but misleading thus, for other than strictly 
limited purposes, to tear poetic lines out of their contexts. We 
can be sure that Mr Blackmur has taken note of the question 
and has decided to take the risk — or rather has decided that no 
risk is involved. For he declares flatly (p. 206) : 


The point is, the poem is not as near full response as the 
language the poem uses. All poems are imperfect. 


It is from this point that we see the logic of the critic’s de- 
velopment. For in the ’thirties, following I. A. Richards, he was 
much concerned with the relationship between poetry and be- 
lief. And this concern took the form of disentangling, for in- 
stance, in Yeats’s later poems, the unacceptable structure of 
magical belief from the grandly acceptable poetry that that 
structure made possible; or, for another instance, deciding how 
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a non-Christian reader could respond to Christian poetry. Al- 
ready, that is, the poetry in the poem was being separated out 
from the other things in it — the doctrines, for example. Once the 
critic had decided he could cut away without loss some of the 
meaning of the poem (for that is what it amounts to), it was only 
logical that he should go on to cut away the meaning altogether, 
in the conviction that the poetry would still be left mysteriously 
standing. Poetry became style. Poetry became ‘language as 
gesture’. 

We may now be in a position to understand this last slogan 
which Mr Blackmur calls out from his title page. The last hun- 
dred years of poetic theory afford many examples of critics 
arriving at the point where poetry, for them, becomes style and 
nothing else. There is only one route forward from there, and 
that is by way of analogies between poetry and the other arts, 
Poetry must ‘aspire to the condition of music’. Mr Blackmur is 
no exception. He too aspires to make the match with music, and 
this is what ‘language as gesture’ means. ‘Gesture’ seems to take 
us to the art of the dance rather than music, but the distinction, 
if it exists, is so fine as not to matter. Mr Blackmur seems to ad- 
mit as much when he tells us that the essential poetry in a poem 
of Yeats is that for which the words are only the notation, and 
that it is ‘the cry, the gesture’ — the cry of the singer, the gesture 
of the dancer. So too when he asks us to attend, in another poem 
by Yeats, to ‘the meaning which is under the lines’, we are re- 
minded of Suzanne Langer’s judgement on music: 


Articulation is its life, but not assertion; expressiveness not 
expression. The actual function of meaning, which calls for 
permanent contents, is not fulfilled; for the assignment of one 
rather than another possible meaning to each form is never 
explicitly made. 


And at this stage of Mr Blackmur’s argument the incantation 
which is most efficacious — more important even than Pound’s 
‘composing in the sequence of the musical phrase’ — is an obser- 
vation by Mr Eliot to the effect that the poet must see ‘beneath 
the beauty and the ugliness, the boredom, the horror and the 
glory.’ This spatial metaphor of beneath or under or below -— 
this is a recurrent feature of Mr Blackmur’s writing. 

It would be idle now to embark on a discussion of the rela- 
tionship between poetry and music. For my own part I believe 
that critics should be concerned with poems not with poetry; 
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above all, with dividing the sheep from the goats, good poems 
from bad ones. This has the advantage of keeping the critic in 
his place. For the odd thing is that, as poetry becomes more and 
more unspeakable and untouchable, more and more of a sacred 
mystery, criticism of a certain sort, far from withering away, 
grows ever more pretentious. Presuming no longer to judge and 
discriminate, it presumes instead to direct our obeisances. As 
the poet becomes a god, the critic becomes his high priest and 
partakes of his sanctity. So Mr Blackmur speaks (p. 420) of ‘the 
professional critics, a race hitherto more ornamental than 
necessary’ : 


But now, in the first society of the western world not based 
upon the religious imagination but based directly and pre- 
cariously upon the secular and experimental imagination, so 
far as it is based at all, it is a race that seems more necessary 
than it is possible. 


This is surely a criticism grown too big for its boots. 
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STATISTICAL POCKET-BOOK ON EXPELLEES IN THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY AND WEST BERLIN. (Federal Statisti- 
cal Office, Wiesbaden.) 

DOCUMENTS ON THE EXPULSION OF THE SUDETEN GERMANS. 
Compilation and Introduction by Dr Wilhelm K. Turnwald. Trans- 
lated by Gerda Johannsen. (Association for the Protection of Sude- 
ten German Interests.) 

The term ‘expellee’ is used in Germany to denote all Germans who, 
whether former inhabitants of territory of the Reich or belonging to 
German minorities in other countries, were driven out as a matter of 
policy after the last war. They are distinguished from the ‘refugees’ 
from East Germany, who have migrated westward of their own voli- 
tion. According to official figures there were in West Germany in 
1950 a total of 7,876,000 expellees, exclusive of those in East Ger- 
many and Austria. This is a number sufficient to make the category 
politically important, and in fact the expellees are a factor of ex- 
treme bitterness and unrest in German politics, capable at any time 
of giving German policy a twist highly dangerous to the peace of the 
world. 

It is astonishing to recollect how widely it was held not so long ago 
that large-scale transfers of population could provide a real solution 
of the ethnic problems of Central Europe and make for a lasting 
peace. Some of this optimism seems to have been derived from the 
example of the exchange of populations between Greece and Turkey 
in the ’20s, which had not prevented the two countries from coming 
together in the “Balkan Entente’ after a few years. But the expulsions 
of 1945-46 were not analogous. The Greco-Turkish population 
transfers were at least completed by a regular peace treaty ; there was 
a two-way traffic, for the Turkish minority in Macedonia, though 
numerically smaller, was exported in exchange for the Greeks from 
Anatolia; and a common fear of Fascist Italy and Bulgarian re- 
visionism was sufficient to reconcile Greece and Turkey politically 
before long. But the expulsions of the Germans were carried out with- 
out any peace treaty; they were entirely unilateral, and no common 
interest has supervened to lessen the antagonism between Germany 
and the two principal beneficiaries of the expulsions, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The expulsions, though authorized by the Potsdam Conference, 
were nevertheless violations of international law in so far as they 
concerned pre-war German territory. The Hague Conventions had 
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laid down strict rules for the treatment of civilian populations in 
territories under military occupation in time of war, and violations of 
these rules were the main ground of indictments in the trials of Nazi 
war criminals by the Allies. The mass expulsion of the inhabitants of 
occupied areas and the total confiscation of their property were cer- 
tainly, however, also violations of the laws of war. This consideration 
applies not only to the German territory east of the Oder-Neisse line, 
but also to the Sudetenland, for however strongly anyone may dis- 
approve of the Munich settlement of 1938, the territorial cession was 
fully valid in international law, and the Sudetenland was therefore 
merely occupied territory until its status should be again altered by a 
peace treaty. It has been held that all obligations of the victors in 
international law were abrogated by Germany’s unconditional sur- 
render, but the logical implications of such a view are quite as 
damaging to the credit of Allied policy at that time as an admission 
that the Hague Conventions were violated. If it is really argued that 
the demand for unconditional surrender was intended to provide 
the Allies with a blank cheque for committing any or all of the 
offences against international law for which the leaders of the Third 
Reich were to be prosecuted, then it was a much more sinister device 
than has hitherto been supposed. 

The fundamental illegality of these expulsions is a reason why it is 
bound to be extremely difficult to obtain any agreed settlement in 
Central Europe, even if the tension between the Western Powers and 
Russia were to be relaxed to a point at which a formal peace treaty 
with a unified Germany were to become possible. The expulsions are 
accomplished facts, but there is no reason for Germany ever to ratify 
them, and it would probably be politically impossible for any Ger- 
man government to do so. In Germany only the Communists have 
accepted the ‘Frontier of Peace’, and it has been their greatest po- 
litical handicap. The German nation must be expected to remain 
entirely unreconciled to the present de facto frontiers and ethno- 
graphic demarcation lines in Central Europe. 

The expulsions would have left a legacy of extreme bitterness even 
if they had been carried out in a relatively humane manner; as it is, 
they are inseparable from the memory of the vengeance taken in 
other ways by the Russians, Poles, and Czechs on the German ci- 
vilian population of the eastern borderlands. Detached observers 
may say that the German people as a whole ‘deserved what they got’ 
in 1945, but the victims of a collective hatred unrelated to the acts of 
individuals cannot be expected thus to regard their sufferings. Docu- 
ments on the Expulsion of the Sudeten Germans is a book which should no 
doubt be read together with some well-documented work on Nazi 
atrocities in order to bring it into a proper perspective, but even so 
the story is one which few will consider an edifying example of justly 
apportioned retribution. The book is a collection of personal reminis- 
cences of Sudeten expellees now living in West Germany. There is no 
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reason to doubt the substantial truth of this evidence, for it has been 
corroborated on various points by independent foreign observers, in- 
cluding a British M P (Mr R. R. Stokes), who paid a surprise visit 
to the internment camp at Hagibor, near Prague. The proceedings 
of the Czech partisans against the German population after the 
liberation of Bohemia and Moravia were covered by a special decree 
of the Czech Government which provided that acts normally punish- 
able under criminal law were not illegal if they were ‘just reprisals for 
actions of the occupation forces and their accomplices.’ The nature 
of these just reprisals is indicated in a typical narrative of the libera- 
tion written by a woman from the town of Budweis, in southern 
Bohemia: 


On Ascension Day 1945 the entire German population of Budweis 
was ordered to report to the labour exchange. . . . They drove us with 
kicks and blows toward the gate of the labour exchange, where the 
guards got hold of us and beat us with the butts of their rifles until we 
could not stand. . . . The Czechs tore the babies out of the perambu- 
lators and threw them into the brook nearby. The women were pushed 
into the water after them. Whenever a mother with her child reached 
the other bank, she was again seized, struck and thrown back into the 
water. . .. Mrs Wallisch, a clerk at the labour exchange, was beaten 
until she was half dead, after which she was forced by blows from rifle 
butts to lick up the blood off the ground and from the stairs of the 
labour exchange. The yard looked like a place of execution. Blood was 
everywhere, men and women were lying on the ground, beaten half 
to death and horribly disfigured. . . . The people were divided into 
different labour gangs and led away by heavily armed guards, while 
the mob in front of the labour exchange beat them once more. 


Many Germans perished in these outbursts of fury, but an even 
greater number were done to death in the internment camps, which 
were guarded by partisans under the direct authority of the Czech 
Ministry of the Interior. At Theresienstadt the commandant was a 
man who had been a prisoner in a Nazi concentration camp and 
boasted that he could improve on the lessons he had learnt from the 
S S. He organized mass beatings of internees with whips, clubs and 
iron bars. Dr S. Siegel, a physician of a Prague clinic who was sent 
to Theresienstadt, states that out of a transport of 600 men and 
women who arrived there on May rgth, 1945, seventy were beaten 
to death on the night of their arrival and most of the others severely 
injured. ’ 

Many of the narratives assert, with no testimony to the contrary, 
that the Russian troops, though they indulged freely in pillage and 
rape, were sometimes even less cruel towards the Germans than the 
Czech partisans and often protected them against the worst excesses. 
Thus Dr Siegel writes: 

Ifsome of the internees [at Theresienstandt] survived, it was due to 
the fact that the Russians, who showed themselves in many ways more 
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humane than the Czechs, very often fed the groups which were allotted 
to them for work so well that they were able to bring back food to 
their comrades in the camp. . . . They often intervened when our 
people were too badly beaten. . .. The Russians even helped many in- 
ternees to escape, simply by driving them in their cars across the 
border. I counselled many girls, who came to me in desperation after 
having been raped repeatedly, rather to trust themselves to the Rus- 
sians and thus escape; and I know that in many cases this proved to 
have been good advice. 


It is well to take note of such testimony because there are grounds 
for believing that prevailing German sentiment to-day is much more 
antipathetic towards the Czechs and the Poles than towards the 
Russians. This affords Moscow great scope in the long run for politi- 
cal manoeuvres designed to win over Germany to the Russian side. 
As long as Russia protects Poland and Czechoslovakia, the Germans 
can have no hope of frontier revision or a resettlement of expellees 
except through a victorious war of the West against Russia, and the 
less the apparent likelihood of such a war, the less they can expect 
from the West. But it remains always open to Russia to bid for a 
German alliance by sacrificing the interests of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. A future new version of the Nazi-Soviet Pact on this basis 
is the greatest danger against which Western diplomacy has to 


provide. 
G. F. Hupson. 


THE ORIGIN OF RUSSIA. By Henryk Paszkiewicz. (Allen and 
Unwin. 635.). 

LIFE IN RusSIA. By Leslie C. Stevens. (Longmans. 255.). 
Metternich once commented testily on the inconvenience of the 
term ‘Greek’, which could be ‘used indiscriminately to signify a 
territory, a race, a language or even a religion’. An attempt was 
made a century later by an eminent scholar, Professor J. L. Myres, 
to clear up this understandable confusion about origins in a massive 
work called Who Were the Greeks? It is approximately the same task 
that Mr Paszkiewicz has now attempted for the term ‘Rus’, and his 
work is even more massive. The text occupies 329 pages, the 
appendices another 120, the notes and bibliography 66 pages, the 
genealogical tables and index another 35. The sum total is obviously 
exhaustive, and sometimes exhausting; but it is lucid, exact, and 
extremely well arranged. Moreover, it answers the question with 
which it begins. 

The question of the origin of Russia is more than superficially like 
the question Metternich posed about the Greeks. Mr Paszkiewicz 
too has had to examine the significance of the term ‘Rus’ as applied 
to a territory, a race, a language, and even a religion. It is a term 
which presents very much the same problems as the term ‘Rum’, by 
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which the Greeks were known to the Turks. (Indeed, as Mr 
Paszkiewicz shows, the two terms were at one time actually con- 
fused, with the result that the Black Sea, known as Rumskii, was at 
some date misread as Ruskii and thus miscalled the Russian Sea.) 
But in point of etymology there is an important difference: for there 
is no doubt at all about the derivation of Rum, which is Rome (and: 
to this day most Greeks are accustomed to think of themselves as 
Romiot, or Romans) ; whereas the derivation of Rus is still debated. 

The debate does not, however, as Mr Paszkiewicz’s painstaking 
examination shows, rest on any really disputable uncertainty, but 
primarily on political and nationalist sentiment among the Russians. 
For to most scholars outside the Soviet Union (and even at one 
time to some within it) it has become sufficiently plain that the 
original Rus were the Norsemen who invaded Russia from Scandi- 
navia, and got the name from their ruddy colouring. But this Norse 
origin has become anathema to official Soviet thought, since it is 
derogatory to the Slavs; and even Russian scholars who before the 
war were practically convinced of the Norman origin of the Rus 
have since felt obliged to denounce the Normanist thesis as the work 
of ‘fascist falsifiers of history’. The reason for this volte-face is not 
obscure. More in sorrow than in anger, Mr Paszkiewicz quotes the 
periodical Bolshevik in 1947 to the effect that the Normanist thesis is 
‘politically harmful’, because it ‘denies the ability of the Slavonic 
nations to form an independent State by their own efforts’. Thus 
not even the history of the ninth to fourteenth centuries can escape 
from the categories of political clap-trap. 

If this is true even of the Origin of Russia, what is to be expected 
of Life in Russia to-day ? Everyone knows the answer to that question, 
and every successive book on the subject only tells the same story 
with new illustrations. (This point is forcefully made by Mr Malcolm 
Muggeridge in his brief but pointed introduction to Admiral 
Stevens’s reminiscences of his service as U S Naval Attaché in the 
USSR after the Second World War.) Like Russian history, the 
Russian people to-day are the victims of their political leadership, 
which does what it likes with both. History is silent and long- 
suffering ; and so is the Russian people. One of the facts that havetobe 
faced about the Russians of to-day, as Admiral Stevens’s book makes 
painfully clear, is that most of them are content to accept things the 
way they are. No ordinary Russian can be expected to ‘choose 
freedom’ because he has not the slightest idea what it is; nor has he 
ever known; nor is there the slightest evidence that he would like 
what we call freedom if he had it —- the number of defectors who have 
defected back again suggests just the contrary. The fact seems to be 
that what we call slavery suits most Russians down to the ground: 
they have nothing to love but their chains. 

This is not to say that there does not exist any amount of dis- 
gruntlement and even resentment against the régime. Admiral 
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Stevens quotes indisputable evidence from his own experience, 
which could obviously be multiplied thousands of times over: a 
drunken Georgian talking indiscreetly in a bar; an agricultural 
expert from a collective farm, who went so far as to make a clande- 
stine rendezvous with the Admiral (but not so far as to keep it); a 
woman in tears at an official party, daring to tell a foreigner the 
story of her mother’s victimization. But however disturbing such 
stories may be, they must not be taken to prove too much. As we 
know in the West, belly-aching ‘agin the government’ falls a long 
way short of positively wishing to live under some other social 
system than our own. There are exceptions, certainly: a handful of 
Communists in this country and America on the one hand; and on 
the other, the tragic survivors of the ancien régime. But there are no 
grounds yet for believing, whether we like it or not, that feelings of 
active revulsion (as opposed to passive acceptance) are any stronger 
on one side of the Iron Curtain than on the other. Admiral 
Stevens’s reminiscences provide one of the most honest, sympathetic 
and convincing documents in this sense that have been published in 


recent years. 
Cc. M. W. 


MARXISM PAST AND PRESENT. By R. N. Carew Hunt. (Geoffrey 


Bles. 1954. Pp. 175. 125. 6d.) 
This modestly phrased and moderately priced essay is perhaps best 
regarded as a contribution to the literature of the cold war. Any 
other assessment runs the risk of applying unfair standards. It is, for 
example, slightly disconcerting to find Marxism discussed without 
any reference to economics, save for a few brief and rather jejune re- 
marks on Lenin’s theory of imperialism. But in the context of Mr 
Carew Hunt’s work this is not a disadvantage. His purpose clearly 
has been to provide a primer for elementary students of Communism 
— the book is actually based on a course of lectures given in Washing- 
ton in the summer of 1953 — and as such it may pass. 

Mr Hunt has the advantage — shared by few of his colleagues — of 
having actually read a good deal of Marxist literature and thus 
knowing more or less what it is all about. No one will go to him for 
new light on the mysteries of Hegel’s logic or the Marxian theory of 
history, but at least the broad outlines are traced in a reasonably 
workmanlike manner. His style, too, is agreeably free from the 
laboured prolixity of other recent contributions in this field. If any- 
thing he tends a little too much to insular commonsensibleness. Thus 
Marx’s preoccupation with the French revolutionary tradition is de- 
plored as ‘most unfortunate’, while on the other hand he is awarded 
a good-conduct mark for being the enemy of ‘oppression and super- 
stition’, i.e. for being in the main-stream of the liberal tradition. This 
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is scarcely criticism. It amounts to saying that only liberal philoso- 
phies are respectable. 

Similar uncertainties dog Mr Hunt’s account of the Marxian share 
in starting the modern labour movement on its course. It is not 
always clear whether he is trying to refute Marx or to make a case 
for liberalism in social policy. Socialists will probably be unimpressed 
by his suggestion that only the early stage of capitalism merits the 
censure pronounced in Capital. Such views have long formed the 
stock-in-trade of advanced liberalism in this country. Oddly enough, 
the Liberal Party flourished while early capitalist exploitation of 
child labour was at its height, and has been losing ground steadily 
since these and other evils were removed by legislation. Socialism in- 
deed has grown pari passu with the gradual attainment of labour’s 
traditional aims. On Marxian terms this was only to be expected, but 
it does not quite fit Mr Hunt’s picture. 

Since the cold war (even in its present co-existentialist form) is 
never very far from our preoccupations, it is not surprising to find a 
good deal of the argument devoted to a refutation of doctrines which 
are specifically Russian Communist rather than Marxist. Here two 
criticisms impose themselves. First, Mr Hunt has allotted too much 
space to Soviet writers and has mixed up their uninspired utterances 
altogether too casually with the classical doctrines from which they 
are supposedly derived. Surely there was no need to devote so much 
solemn thought to the literary somersaults of Messrs Yudin, Mitin 
and their various colleagues? Internal disputes among them may on 
occasions have resulted in stalemate — there is, as Johnson put it, ‘no 
settling the precedency between a flea and a louse’ — but does that 
warrant an analysis of their alleged discords? Secondly, Mr Hunt 
takes Stalin too seriously as a theorist and altogether misconceives his 
role as the spokesman of the new technocratic oligarchy. It is useless 
trying to disentangle the contradictions between Engels’s materialist 
view of history and Stalin’s emphasis on the creative role of the 
‘superstructure’, unless it is borne in mind that the Russian autocracy 
is built around an all-powerful state. Stalinism in fact is what Marx 
called an ‘ideology’. For want of attending to its social function, Mr 
Hunt wastes his time on an analysis of its non-existent theoretical 
content. 

Something could also have been said about the national roots of 
Bolshevism. Mr Hunt notes Lenin’s misunderstanding of Marx’s 
philosophy, but does not pay sufficient attention to his own ante- 
cedents. Yet the crude epistemology preached in Materialism and 
Empiriocriticism is simply a development of nineteenth-century Russian 
‘enlightenment’. Lenin’s Weltanschauung comes down to him from 
Chernyshevsky. Politically he was a Populist before he became a 
Marxist, and Bolshevism to this day represents an unstable com- 
pound of Narodnichestvo and primitive Marxism. That, incidentally, 
is the secret of its success in Russia and of its relative failure in the 
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West. Like other historical phenomena, Communism, too, must be 
viewed in terms of the material environment from which it sprang, 
not treated as the logical development of certain abstract ideas enter- 
tained by nineteenth-century Germans. Mr Hunt should have 
another look at Marx’s observations on this topic and then rewrite 
the sections of his book where he tries to show that ideas lead an 
independent existence. 
G.L.A. 


THE PHANTOM CARAVAN. Sir Owen O’Malley. (John Murray, 215.) 


This book, touching life as it does at many points, can be read with 
much pleasure, perhaps with more pleasure by older readers than by 
members of the younger generation. The story begins with a descrip- 
tion of life in an upper-class household at the end of the Victorian era. 
Many books have appeared recently describing the life of the more 
privileged classes at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the 
twentieth centuries, and there is much similarity in the pictures 
drawn of that life. There is one feature common to all — the general 
feeling of security that this happy state of affairs, for those enjoying 
it, was going to last and the lack of comprehension that it was pecu- 
liar to one moment of time, and that there was a world outside the 
privileged circle for whom life was not so good and who were bound 
sooner or later to begin to demand a share of the good things. This 
lack of sympathy, combined with the ‘piety’ of which Sir Owen 
O’Malley speaks, is one of the most curious features of Victorian 
Society. 

The picture of the Foreign Office seems to one who knew it in the 
days of which the author speaks to be fairly and truthfully drawn. 
Sir Owen O’Malley was in some ways hardly a typical product of 
that office, but he writes with some sympathy of its aristocratic tra- 
dition. He finds justification of the system, under which the majority 
of the Office when he entered it were drawn from families ‘in Society’, 
in the fact that cadets of the governing families ‘habituated to 
giving orders and regulating the lives of servants and dependants’, 
were ready to take responsibility as though it were part of their 
ordinary lives. A more democratic system now prevails, but there 
were no doubt some advantages in the older tradition. 

The author writes objectively of the ‘francs case’, in which he was 
one of the three officers accused of improperly speculating in francs, 
and which caused a good deal of comment at the time. I think that 
the general feeling among his contemporaries was that he had acted 
indiscreetly but not criminally, and that the first decision regarding 
him was harsh. But the case must surely be unique in that a member 
of the Foreign Service, after being at one time dismissed, rose after- 
wards to a high position in that service and became a great friend of 
the chairman of the Board who had condemned him. 

H. 


F. B. 
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